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nen wo a 
hich joel 
Service: 
‘ was a del! Sever 
jeg County Uke weeks ago, on this page, we 
ag worke? Ward, “Has Johnson started World 
vy from 1M tim Three?" Since we are still alive, 
, Manchest! uosthe seem that we could answer this 
work to com a fon "no," and leave it at that. 
wet wacked ") Dang tt is not that simple. Despite the 


han’, {2 bombing raids on North Viet- 
deputation the, ust broken as we po to press), 
; ; Wey |S still a danger of nuclear war 

eit South-east Asia, and it is still a 
mations Bab tiki Mate question whether the de- 
ey at Wb be BS have been taken, or are about to 

" ap Ken, which could lead to a nuclear 
Kerr MP bt s 
to Jobby tt ton Weck, China exploded her second 
of the NA thd! bomb, announcing at the same 
sbbed off Wa Wou hat she would never use atomic 
juests (0 Sat dog Pons first, that the weapon was only 


haet stew Maple, intended to cope with US 
delera Peaen blackmail, safeguard world 
Vow Won? hasten the abolition of all nuclear 


bp " ee 
lip PORS, and so on down a long familiar 
an No, 


p \. Tho 

fe ned Bet State Department promptly re- 
who pr Prabect the American commitment to 
clear 4 Restig Asian countries from any SUE- 
frontier © 14 Mes Of Chinese nuelear blackmail.’ 
ce. Mp w also revealed that on March 2, 
confertmnt tiny ycNamara, the US Defence Secre- 
a8 con in WW] thay’ ad told a congressional cominittee 

» hel fu pili Se was not aware of 
iscuss Trove] ypc: any policy restricting our use 
venche Ae lit if Nuclear weapons in any situation 
a) aE | dogth@® world when wo believe it is 
| ingg@able to use them in our own 


—llerest 
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Discussing the risk of escalation, Mr 
MeNamara said: 
“It is not a sufficient risk to warrant 
refraining from the use of weapons 
under certain circumstances, but it is 
ke clear risk that must be evaluated.” 


The Times correspondent in’ Washing 
ton, reporting this statement on May 15, 
states that Mr McNamara is known tou 
helieve in a “tentative requirement” 
for a US first strike in south-east 
Asia. It has also been widely rumoured 
that many US officials are convinced 
of the need to bomb China before her 
nuclear programme really gets under 
way. One version of these rumours even 
suggests that (he Sovict Union would 
not intervene to stop the bombing. 

While there is no douht that this “ bomb 
China” lobby exists, it is impossible to 


tell) how much influence it has over 
President Jolinson. On May 18, the 
Times Washington correspondent 


chimed that the pause in the bomb at- 
tacks on North Vietnam was due to 
their ineffectiveness; he said that Presi- 
dent Johnson was loth to order the 
hombing of targets in population centres 
such as Hanoi. If true, this is encourag- 
ing; but it eannot be taken as a cer- 
tainty that Johnson will be able to re- 
sist those who argue that the bombing 
raids must be widened in scape before 
they “succeed.' At any rate, the 
Chinese Chief of Staff, General Lo Jul- 
ching, has taken the threat seriously 


1965 


enourh to urge that first priority be 
given to preparing the Chinese people 
is nuclear war (New York Times, May 
14). 


Even if there is no actual nuclear war, 
we are still faced with the prospect of 
nuclear weapons spreading throughout 
Asia. Already, America and China are 
nuclear. There dis strong pressure for 
nuclear weapans in India, and the forees 
opposing them are not helped by Bri- 
tam's decision to bring India under 
our so-called nuclear umbrella. Tf tndla 
gets nuclear arms, it is very Hkely thut 
Pakistan would follow suit, either on 
her own or in conjunction with China. 


This propect is a grim one. For one 
thing, it} would be disastrous for the 
economies of countries like India and 
Pakistan if they were to undertake nu- 
clear arms procrammes; it would mean 
a huge diversion of resqurees away from 
essential pragrammes of peaceful devel- 
apment. Secondly, it would make it 
much more difficult ta salve problems 
which must and could be solved locally, 


The problem of Vietnam is the obvious 
existing issue which haa been wantonly 
aggravated by the intervention of out- 
slde powers. The Malaysia-Indonesla 
dispute, as Malealn Caldwell points out 
in his article on page § of this week's 
issue, 18 another problem which will 
hecome imineasurably more difficult to 
resolve as first Britain, then Amarica 


val «il Homosexual law reform is needed 


‘nment, Beat i 
United "yo to, Week's debate in the House of 
faciliWes oe iis on ty lating to homose 
to deseo ality It Ee laws relating to homasex- 

ve to far # bing” Was conducted in a elearheaded 
this ¥ ye "00 rarely heard on the sabject. 
Mf Poe,VNatever hopes were raised by the 

0) Support fer the Wolfenden  re- 

which #6) {9 doy,,"Ndations were quickly brought 
s will Day ay aed the Lord Chancellor's firmly 
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Oui7. 


Speech in the dehate. 
Op 
li < 


mate it clear that although the gav- 
ry ‘Ut would allow a private mem 


ty | +] * g vs) 
i tabled, calling for law reforms to 


r Aid 1 pre In: 
‘ations t 
years Fedthy 

portion tc 

age ale a : 5 
an ervice fay" EN Lo it, This means that when 
iam sy, a Se presents his bill next Wednes- 
Stooge that homosexual behaviour 
lay” consenting 


no government time would 


adults in private 
j kon, Oo longer be a criminal offence, 
tte Tal vote will be taken but no de- 
jaggy A Take place. On this basis it is 


“y,° S6rtain that the bill will he vated 


| " the : 

Hoch denny _ftguments for the bill are ur- 
be neat aud diffienlt to refute. It 

 teag Y Wellknown that homosexuality 

i, Rot eed by a complex of causes and 

the a unnatural” a phenamenon 

rs) len made out; and, whatever 

gos wittitude one takes towards it, 
aging Uality in private between con- 
| rity ult can herdly be described 
inal. Why then vhould gnyene 


who has strong homosexual tendencics 
but is disercet enough toe eonfine any 
indulgence of them to his personal life, 
be forced ta endure what the homosex- 
ual has only too often to endure, 
namely, everything from blackinail to 
imprisonment? 

Moreover, the heavy hand of the law 
has not managed to put an end to or 
“cure” homosexuality, In facet, as Lord 
Francis Williams pointed out in last 
week's debate, “ what we are now doing 
is to turn hamosexnality into a secret 
society with all the attractions that a 
secret society often has to the unhal- 
anced young.” 

Against this it is argued that to legahse 
‘“cLsereet” homasexual activities, would 
he to give them moral sanction. This Is 
a weak argument which igneres the cis- 
tinctions which must often be made 
hetween laws made for the benefit of 
the eountry as a whole and moral issues 
which can best be decided by the inde 
vidual’s own conscience. 

It further ipmores, OF fourse, the fact 
that many social groups and civilisa- 
tions in the past gave homosexuality 
nmiural sanetion. Also, ta raise the 
“moral sanction” issue raises the fur- 
ther question: is homasexuality neceg- 
sarily immoral? 


Moreover, nat ta change the laws ts to 
imply that persons who commit hama- 
sexual actS in private are more criminal 
than ther blackmailer. Under the pre- 
seni daw, Jf a homosexual is being black- 
nailed and reports it fo the poliee, he 
miay himself be arrésted, 

The povernment could have tabled its 
awn bill or at jeast promised to give 
the Abse bill the same facilities as have 
heen allotted Sidney Silverman's bill 
for the abolition of hanging, Elther 
incthed would have ensured that at 
least soine positive discussjon tack place 
on the naw sevemyearald, Wollenden 
recommendattona. Haw any government 
with the faintest claim ta being pro 
gressive van justify postponing such a 
discussion {gs almost beyond conprehen- 
S100 

There is still a slight hope that it might 
change its mind and decide ta give the 
Ahse bili the extended treatment it 
prpently deserves. Certainly, as much 
presstira as possihle shauid be pul on 
it to do so. Everyone wha feels eon: 
eerned to pul an end ta the tragedy 
anil quites a boing caused by the Inws 
relating ta bonisexuality should roake 
a point of writing to his/her MP bejere 
May 24, drawing attention ta Mr Abso's 
bit on May 26 and urging that Ho be 


' dealt with mare pasitively. 


price 9d 
{US air edition 30 cents) 


and China, Interest themselves in it 
And how can we imagine the Kashmir 
Issue und all the atlendant indo Pukis- 
tani issues being peacefully settled, tf 
India and Pakistan, armed with ouclear 
weipons, becume attached to rival 
power blocs? 


it took us a decade and mare in Europe 
to realise that the cold war generated 
tensions and gave us no security; 
harmed our standards of living; ard 
bred a political orthodoxy whieh muffled 
expressions of dissent in both Bast and 
West. Do we now have to phinge Asia 
inta the same process, just as we are 
beginning to drag ourselves out of it? 
Here, Britain has a special responsibi- 
Hiy. Far all China's bluster, lar policy 
seems, to be, unm balance, defensive; 
the best way to u settlement with her 
is through a change of attitude ws the 
West. The people in America wha are 
trying to divert the Johnson adpililstras 
tion from its faith in military force and 
its doctrine of “ cantaining * Comimu- 
nism are atrngeling against enarmmonrs 
odds, Despite the upsurge of papular 
protest, which has broken Araserica out 
of the McCarthy era, there in a virtaally 
complete condition backing Jobson in 
the Senate and in Congress. In the 
recent railroading debate on Johnson's 
8700 milion war appropriation, the vate 
was 408 fo 7 in the House of Nepresen- 
tatives, and &% fo ¢ in the Senate, More 
than anything, this braye minarity needs 
our help. 

Instead, Britain, with its bipartisan 
forelyn policy, is by far the most faille 
ful and uneritical supparter of the sold 
war in Asia. JL ig not simply that we 
support Ameyica in Vietnam, thas dery- 
jag ourselves any chance ta make dr 
dependent initiatives far peace, We 
are actively invalved in creating am ex- 
tra anus. buildaip in Asia; and in the 
cise of Malaysia-lndanesia, we are em 
broiling the Americans  snmewhat 
apainst thelr will, as a weaker power 
often ambroils a stronger - as Austvia 
dal Germany m ld. Ly doing this, 
we are ignoring the principles of morali- 
ty and self-interest alike. 

As a self-interested politician, Marakt 
Wilton baa, at the NATO conference, 
conplained ahout ihe cost of keeping 
an army on the Rhine. Sa far so geod, 
except that his solutlan appears to be 
not ta withdraw the arniy, lait ta pet 
the Germans to pay tar tt, dint he 
appears determine to maintain large 
conventional and puciear forces east 
of Suez, despite Uin cost. ft te sail that 
beth Brown and Callaghan, and dovtd- 
less other members of his foyernment, 
are worrted ahoul the effect of thia 
sliey on the balance af paynvants: TF 
Yilsan insist an this expensive tordiga 
ind defence potey, it can aniy play 
havoc with thelr plans for a developing 
ecomomy, praeth withaut dilation, and 
social progress, 


continued on page 4 
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VIETNAM 


An immediate break with Ameri- 
can war policy 


Open and independent action by 
the British Government 
for a cease fire 
for negotiations, including the 
USA and the National Libera- 
tion Front (Viet Cong) 
MARCH TO STOP THE WAR 
with 


JOAN BAEZ 


(American folk singer and free- 
dom marcher) 


Saturday May 29 
Assemble 2 pn, Marble Arch 
(Speakers’ Corner) 


Oxford St - Bond St - Piccadilly - 
Piccadilly Circus - Haymarket 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE RALLY 
3.30 p.m, 


CND, 14 CGirays Inn Road, W.C.L. 
Committee of 100, 13 Goodwin St, N.4 


Peace News 


an independent weekly 
Kditor: Rod Prince 
Weatures: Tom McGrath 
News: Wendy Butlin 
Sub-editor: Bob Overy 
General manager: larry Mister 
Reporter; Pat Arrowsmith 
Promotion: Petur Archbold 
Distribution: John Barrick 
Advertisements: Jo Foster 
Subscriptions: June Rees 


5 Caledonian Road, King’s Crosa, 
London N.1. Telephone: TER 4473 


“Advice for people who 
believe that the Special 
Branch is tapping their tele- 
phone or intercepting their 
mall,” says the Observer news 
alory of 


MAIL INTERCEPTION 
AND 

TELEPHONE TAPPING 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


a fully documented report prepared 

by Hampstead Committee of 100, 

and published this week as a Peace 

Me pamphlet, price 1s (post 
a, 


Quantity rate 10s 6d doz post free 
Other important recent Peace News 
pamphlets: 


UONILATERALISM os Gd (4d) 
a study symposium edited by April 
Carter (reviewed in last week's 
Peace News) 


TO KEEP THE PEACE Is 6d (8d) 
Geoffrey Carnall on the United 
Nations peacekeeping role 


CIVILIAN DEFENCE 25 Gd (3d) 
a symposium on non-violent strategy 
edited by Adam Roberts 


Classified 


ferme: $d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series, box No Is extra. Cash with order (not 
atainps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, Nl by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


WEEKEND SCHOOL: Labour's 
Foreign Policy. June 19-20, 
Gomsnall, Surre Chair Joyce Butler MP. 
Lecturers N, Alkinson MP, Terence Heclas, 
Dr. M. Caldwell) Sponsors: LPF, Labour CND 
LCS Political Ctte Charge £2 5s. Apply 
Eric Messer, 189 Kingsdown Avenue, South 
Croydon. 


Defence and 
Netley House, 


Personal 


ACTIVE PACIFIST, vegetarian, pepaoner on 
NA would like holiday, Offers £3 weekly and 
part-time work: secretarial, housework, gar- 
dening cte, Sea and country if possible. Peggy 
Smith, 106 Regents Park Road, N.W.1. 


ARE ANY OF YOUR FRIENDS potential 
readers of Peace News? Jf so, we will send 
them a free specimen copy. Write to Cireuwla- 
tlon Manager, 5 Caledontan Road, London 
Nui. 


CONCERNED ABOUT THE WORLD'S FUTURE? 
Young people, all races, creeds, ages, meet 
at Friendship House, N Germany. International 
holiday courses tll October, Sa.e  Hussell, 
532 Commercial Road, E.1. 


DAVID MACKIE resides at 38 Belsize Noad, 
N.W 6-CNUD group please contact. 


accurate. Send two 
specimen, Hadley 
London N.W.6. 


PREGNACY TEST, rapid, 
JULaCA amd small urine 
Laboratories, 18 Harvist Road, 
THE GOODWILL COMMUNITY. Please write 
GC, Norfolk Cottage, Eversiey, Hants. 

WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote 1.336943 and 
your purcha will pay dividend to the 
Peace News TIund, Put this number in your 
diary 


Publications 


ALL PEACE LITERATURE and books can be 
obtained through Housmans (the Peace News 
booksellers). Also posters, leaflets and cam- 
paign materials. Sale or return selections for 
mectings etc. Send s.a.c, or call for latest 
lists and SoR- terms Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London N.1. 


CONTACT - a 
with inside 
apartheld 


South African Mberal fortnightly 
new of the struggle agatnst 
and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 


12 months 17s. Box 1970, Cape Town, SA. 
NEW TOLSTOY PAMPHLET: first English 
transiation, 1s, postage 3d. Sampson, 38 


Canynge Square, Bristol 8 
THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and = spiritual communism, edited by 
Swamt Avyaktunanda, are sent free. Apply 
to the Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham St, 
London S.W.18. 


Accommodation vacant 


SECOND GIRL share Watford flat with ami- 
able individualist, squarish, but trying hard. 
WAtford 25907. 


Diary 


As this ix a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. Ta make the service 
an complete az possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not lJater than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Inciude date, town, place (hall, atreet), 
Nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address), 


To publicise full detatls, 
displayed advertisement. 


book a classified or 


Kemember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., W.1. 


22 May, Saturday 


MANCHESTER 2. 2 - 6.30 p.m. 
Club, 64 George Street. North 
100 planning meeting for summer projects. 


23 May, Sunday 


LONDON 6.W.19 8 p.m. 120 Balham = Park 
Noad. Battersea CND mig. 


LONDON W.2. 3.30 p.m. Weigh House Church 
Hall. Binney Street (opp Selfridges). Swami 
Avyaktananda: ‘' Vedaniic Way of Life.” 
Order of the Great Companions 


25 May, Tuesday 


LONDON W.10. 7.45 p.m. 62 Oxford Gardens. 
London Anti-Conscription Cttee meeting - all 
welcome 


LONDON W.C.E. 715 p.m. 6 Endslelgh Street. 
London Area monthly mitg open to all members 
for discussion, planning and reports. PPU. 
27 May, Thursday - 


27 May, Thursday 


LONDON F.31, & p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
nua Road, Alan fim: “ Science and Man." 
PPU, 


International 


West Cttee of 


28 May, Friday 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. 7.30 p.m, 
Councillor F. RR. MeManus: 
State for Peace,’ PPU, 


Parish Hall. 
“Church and 


LONDON W.11. 7 p.m. Sion Convent, Chepstow 
Villas. Study group of Pope John's inttiatives 
in socialism and for peace. CathoHe Liber- 


tarians. 

LONDON W.C.1, 1.15 p.m. Friends_ Interna- 
national Centre, Courtauld House, Byng PI. 
William Rarton: ‘‘ Visit to Asia, including 
China,” illustrated, SoF. 


29 May, Saturday 


NOTTINGHAM, 10 am. Market Square. Peace 
News selling and distribution of PPU ‘“‘Viet- 
nam" Jeaflets. Contact Roger Rawlinson, 14 
Ashley Road, Keyworth. 


2 June, Wednesday 


CROYDON. 8 p.m. Gallery Rm, Adult School 
Hall, Park Lane. Olive Gibbs: ‘‘ Role of CND 
{mn 1965."" YCND. 


3 June, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mecting House, 
Bush Road. Walter Hall: ‘‘ The value of ex- 
perlence,"" PPU. 


4-7 June, Fri-Mon 


SOUTHWARK TO CANTERBURY. Whitsun Pil- 
grimage for Peace. Details: Maeve Wilkins, 
38 Sutton Road, No. 10. Christian CND. 


5-7 June, Sat-Mon 


PORTON, near Salisbury. From 12 noon Sat. 
48 hour fast at Germ Warfare Establishment. 
London Cttee of 100. 


orinting 


magazines, pamphlets, 
newsletters, balance 
sheats, reports, and 
all commercial printing 


C A Brock & Co Ltd 
79 Southern Row London W10 


Walk with the Christian of all denominations 
who are taking part in this Pilprimage. 


Friday 4 June 7,15 p.m. Prayers Southwark 


Cathedral 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 6 months 26s, 
1 year 506 

Abroad (seamail) 3 months 325, 6 months 24s, 
2 year 468. Add 108 pa. for pamphlets 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


3 months 13s, 


North Airica and Middle East: 3 months 13s 9d, 
6 months 278 6d, 1 year 53s, 


India, Africa and South East Asia: 
1éa, 6 Months S38, 1 year 60s. 


Australia, New Zealand and Far Kast: 3 months 
18a, 9 months 36s, 1 year 6s. 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 16th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa 


Peace News § Caledonian Itd London Nl 


3 months 


Walk to Woolwich (8 miles) 


Saturday 5 June 9.30 a.m. Prayers St. Mary's Church 
Walk to Rochester (22 miles) 


Whitsunday 9 am. Prayers Rochester Cathedral 
Walk to Faversham (18 miles) 


Pilgrimage “: 
for Peace 


> tet} — 


Situations vacant 
INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE sal 
velopment plan. Vacancies sm 
trative, 
Salaries modest 
experience, ability and age; yak 
cants will work as part of a team one 
m oan exciting and expanding Poe aile 


Hing EUSton 3195 or write IVS, 
post 2 | I i 


Square, London N.W.L. 


For sale 

AGAINST CONSCHIPTION BADUES. Lane: | 

Od each, 5s per doz, INDEC, 28 Chureh Tt % 

Bromley, Kent. AhY Chief 
saaiaterds gg we Abdul Qa 

CND SYMBOL STICKERS: 4in high 4s dort 13 that { 

1hin high, 9d each (postage 3d), 88 an Lal" Le a 

post free, Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road. MS in S 


don NI. "ecopnitio 
ection, 


1 Tevime, 
FOLK RECORDS gee Housmans we eet he UN 
including Rob Dylan, Joan Baez, Pete ( fl pet 


Ian Carnpbell, Vanessa Redgrave ete ¢ Me of wy 


on turday 
to 6 Monday to Friday, to 1 p.m, salen Aden and 


5 Caledunian Road, London N.1, (5 mins Meir gy 
Cross stn.) Post orders welcomed Vers: wit 
{oa Sa) suf 
LADIES AND GENTS hairdressing busin! #6 The 41, 
sale, in Stevenage. Takings averas el 


politi 
weekly, ideal for man and wife. Box 19 Politica) | 


ee ment mac 
“Teenwoo 
* Constiti 
\rabia. 
leeision 4 
Mockery 


Urgent appeal 


nl 


POSTAGE RATES NOW TOO Pag Ky, 
STOP) CANT AFFORD TO 5 hamer, 
PAPER STOP STILL  CLING 


i) deeting 
QUAINT BELIEF WORLD suoly Peace ¢ 
NOT BE BLOWN UP STOP Thi Rew vy 
PRACE SHOULD BE PRESERVED ty 

| 


Muhamn 


PART OF HUMAN WAY OF ia 
STOP BUT RUNNING OUT Rass 
MONEY FAST STOP PLEASE pa thman 
CASIT IMMEDIATELY STOP rl *Md whi 
TELEGRAM COST A BOMI 52% of hag 
MCGRATIL war 
; Wag elee 
f | nferen 
total since February & 


£/42 


contributions this week £4 
we need £6000 by February 19 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N! 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Service 3.30 p.m, Sunday May 23 
Weigh House Church Hall, Binney 
(opp Selfridges) Swami Avyaktanaa 


“ Vedantic Way of Life.” 
a ee Mate, w 


gue 


Minar 
THE NEW pen fre 
tr Tene 

HY to 

AFRICAN fh 
“The New African’s 24 pages of A vee loc 
polities, tife and arts, with ie rahe 
poetry, satire, reviews, interpre’s iy Isaatuates 
veloping Africa and revolutionary rid pi chers 
Africa to themselves and the Wé mone? ' 
1a 


Driven out of South Africa aft fiary 

’ wr R 
three years’ verbal war. not te 
apartheid, The New African 18.08 » 
published monthly at 12a nil tech 
wins Court, off St, Martins cub te" 
London W.C.2, where your athe 


scription of £1 should be 8 


Whitmonday 9.30 ain. Prayers: Quaker Meeting SOUTHWARK TO CANTERBURY 


Noon Luneh at Dunkirk (Ixent) 


Order all your books and pamphlets 


== : 
= 
oe 
Ss 


ty 

1 p.m. Prayers: Free Church Mimister . Lita, © 

from 3.5 pun. Evensong: Canterbury Cathedral engi 
4.15 pan, Final Prayers: Roman Catholic Priest | S Ul] Nn 1m eat 
4 ] ‘Our 
H O U S mM an S Coach to lunch stop leaves 9.15 a.m. from brn 8 n 
5 Caledonian Road (Kings Cross) Return fare 10% iene 
the Peace News booksellers Write for fall details and coach tickets to iy nan 
Secretary Christian CND, 38 Sutton Road, N.10 Oe 506, 
6 Caledonian Road, London N.1 t AN Wi 
ie | 


dar 
Y SERVICE 
cist for ar 
rieal  assistae 
£15 according f 
suitable opel! 
y team engage’, 


*s" ADEN AND 
vers neat THE YEMEN 


8 fee nureh Laie 

The Chief Minister of Aden State, Mr 
high as 64 im) Abdu Quwee Mackawee, said on May 
uly, 86 6d O'S Lhat the solution of Britain's  prob- 
man Road Milems in South Arabia lay partly in the 
ol eggaition of the badame Hep uta 
aa t Pilain should also implemen 
pas lick eee Me UN resolutions of December, 1963, 
Ave ete ety ie of which called for the people of 
1 ai mins Kini “len and the protectorate to determine 
ud ‘heir own future on the basis of uni- 
of SA) suflrage. 
sing busines wi The A 
9 average 1 y den government aand the main 
“fe. “pox ne ® POlttical parties opposed the announce- 

Gent made on May LL by Mr Anthony 
"Cchwood, the Colonial Secretary, ol 
i Constitutionsl commission for South 
[tect Mr Mackawee said the British 


eal *ision to send a commission was a 
6 Wockery”’ and that it would be boy- 


; il 
{ n0% séN Khamer, Yemen. ‘The opening 
CLING, a9 Meeting” of the Yemen national 
LD SHOU Peace conference May 2. The 
STOP THN new ‘onference on May 2. 
ESERVED Aly Yemeni premier, Abmed 
AY OF ik qpammacd Noman (first right), 
i our. ‘dresses the tribesmen. Abdel 
pe Tie ngnan KLEriany (with dagger 
BOMB gre - White Arab dress) a member 
Wa ¢ Yemeni presidential council 
ce flected chairman of the tribal 
| Merence. 


ry 8 


bruary | 
etc to the 
‘eace News 
ndon NI 


mt a 


Yay 23 
2 COUFSE 
ivyaktanal 


A\ dagt article, a young woman gra- 


Dri <— who went back to teaching in 
va Mary schools after six years 
Den from teaching, tells of her ex- 
ry Chees there and why she would 
| ki to discourage others from 
jog, 18 Up similar teaching posts. 
izes of Aft 


with aa Moning education authorifies are 


interprets 
utlonary orld 
1 the we 


Waa, US Short refresher courses for those 
laoites and other secondary school 
Mints who are prepared to teach in 
honey schools, I have just had a six 
hay depresser course in several pri- 

4 Schools and, if my experience can 
a Ya any help in deterring potential 

Cs, it will not have been wasted 


deh 4 before I altempted to return to 
a “ine { knew that the ery, “We can't 
tat toachers,” was misleading. For 
» | know an economics graduate 
he Was one of thirty-five applicants 
amy Dost as a_ history teacher in a 
tha Chane school; | know two experienced 
“Ort, Who searched for work all over 
1 Uns, te all and Devon earlier this year 
ten oh ctsstully; and | Know a housecraft 
tint Who has been tooking for part 
Yon agurk for the past two years. It 
‘hon, Mav! More accurate to say there is a 
“26 of teuchers in certain subjects 
hon yundary schools, and that (here is a 
tes, Re in primary schools in some 


wlth 

Wate augh £ was aware of this, | was per- 
Sigel by the povernment’s propaganila 
ot to come back to teaching. None 
{cing Schouls in my district had a 
Phony for 4 parttime teacher of 
{ong 80 1 applied for a short induc. 
1 tie tS8e as a primary school teacher, 
Pitas Neantime Jo heard that a local 
inthe fy School needed a parttime 

, ie 80 [ contacted the headmaster 
Ne soo Rested that | should start teaching 
alias an sassible, adding that the 
Rey Mould he wore useful later on. So 
OHowing ‘Tuesday ufternean | 


oa lhe primary 
==depresser 


ce 
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cotted, The Tones correspondent in 
Aden reported on May 12. The dispatch 
of a conuuissionn was in clear canter 
diction of the Deceriber 1964 UN reso- 
Intions which Mr Muckawee demanded 
should be executed in full and immed 
ately, He added: 


“We certainly da not want @ eanstl 
tution of the making of a pro-Sirttish 
vavernment commission, The consth 
tation must be made by the people's 
representatives in a xavernment 
emerging from oa central Parliament 
elected under United Nations super 
vision.” 
The seerctary-veperal of the People's 
Congress Party said tus party will bay. 
cott the coummussiog and dhe president 
of the United National Party said) he 
did not think bis party's attitude would 
differ frum those of the other political 
parties. 
On May 21, the Orevanisation for the 
Liberation of Orcupied South Yemen 
opposed the constitutional commision 
and threatened civil disobedience. The 
Yemen national peace  canference 
opened in’ Khamer on May 2 The 
Times reparted on May 4 that the Prime 
Minister of Yemen, Ahmed Muhammad 
Noman, speaking: at the conference, ex: 
fended an olfer of woderstanding to 
Sandi Arabia for peace in Yernen At 
the meeting of Miay 2, which was al- 
fended by the Prime Minister and 
poveruinent ministers, as well as meiun- 
hers of the conference secretariat, pro- 
posals and reports about sahutions to 
the war between royalists and republk: 
cans in Yemen were discussed 


arrived at the school and, contrary to ali 
the reassuring talk on the BBC directed 
at married women returners, T was usked 
fo teach a class of forty 10-year-olds 
straightaway. 


They were in the C stream and J was 
allowed to do what I liked with them as 
long as I kept them quietly occupied. 
This was followed by a lesson with an A 
stream of nine-year-olds, then B stream 
eight-year-alds. ~ mention the streams 
because: it gives an infallible guide to 
the children’s performance. Children of 
seven, eight, nine or ten in an A stream 
read and write, children in C streams 
cannot. J had not been warned of the 
disability of C stream children befare- 
hand and there was no indication on the 
children's faces that they were sem)- 
literate, but there was such confusion at 
the suppestion that they should write 
something based on the preceding dis- 
cussion that T realised something was 
wrong. 

AH the articles I had read in education 
journals during six non-teaching years 
had emphasised that children of all abil 
fies should express themselyes in their 
own words, Presumably the teachers 14 
this school thought otherwise. The solu- 
tion seemed to be to write a few sen- 
tenves on (he blackboard for the children 
to copy. As £ walked round the roam ta 
inspect their reluctant progress T glanced 
at the blackboard. How ragged my writ- 
ing fooked campared with the bold, 
rounded letters — had seen on other 
hlackboards. With a pang of reeret 1 
realised that my postgraduate course in 
udyeation had not meluded such elemen- 
tary skills as handwriting, QF course, we 
studied child psychology; but since I 
taught each class only once a week | did 
hot find the theories relevant. Far in: 
stance, T was supposed to think of the 
children as individuals; but there was nal 
the apportunily to learn forty individual 
names. 


I worker’ two days s wack and taught fen 


classes of children a week. My most 
challenging activity was sport. I had to 
take coach-loads of children to the swim- 
ming pool and IT had to take other groups 
to the sports’ field, which could only 
reached. by crossing two roads. I imme- 
diately joined the NUT as 7 was fairly 
certain that | would lose someone on 
these excursions. It wasn't that I] didn’t 
count them all the time, but you don't 
iniss children you don’t know, and even 
if you see them disappear you can’t eall 
them back af you don't know their 
Names 


A particularly hazardous activity was 
rounders, the fielding team always drop- 
ped into a distant ditch and these who 
were sent out in seareh of them never 
returned 


Gradually it beeame clear that my funce- 
tion was to vive the class teacher a rest 
while I took over for forty minutes. 
When the headmaster asked if i was 
yoing to buy a new carpet as he handed 
over the salary clan, | realised that | 
was not expected to take the work 
seriously. Presumably he felt that part- 
lime teachers only came in for the 
money. 


Onfortunately, I did take the work 
seriously aud | was seriously worried 
about the work of the C streams. 4M 
seemed that a Castrotype campaign was 
needed to cope with the illiteracy. But, 
strangely enough, no one che was 
worried, Hf there was any staffroom dis- 
enssion an the performance af C stream 
children, the attitude was that not nich 
could be expected fron them. bo ean't 
accept this. 

Apparently 25% of seven-year-olds cannot 
read; in same cifficulf areas as many as 
50° of the chitdren have Jeft the infant 
school unable ta read. But junior schools 
don't seem to be geared to teaching read- 
ing in the deliherate way that infant 
schools are. However, | had to take a 
group of backward readers anee a week 
sof felt that fF should find out some: 
thing about their difleuities. Why Johiay 
can’t read by Rudalfé Flesch elaims that 
the deterioration in reading ma America 
is the resull of use of tho “ lonk-and-aay ” 
methad. Consequently t encouraged the 
backward readers tu sound ant the letters 
but they looked at me in aniazed em- 
harrassment 

It was most exasperating to Mit through 
numerous classes cach week withoat 
being able to help thom. The only relief 
tame in the Jessons with A stream 
classes, but these breaks were infrequent. 
Sa when the heailniaster called me to 
hig study to say that € bad not made 
mach impact and that t weal) not he 
needed in the faliewing term, Twas 
greatly relieved. 

it was.only then that [ reatised that twa 
athar part-timers were doing similar 
wark. The result way that several elnsies 
were t4ught hy fone dierent teachers 


each week. It is usually considered that 
young children should have the secunty 
of a regular teacher, but the regular 
teachers seemed to need variety. How: 
ever, the other part-timers disliked the 
fragmentary aspect of their work al- 
though they had enjoyed working full 
time, We were dissatisied, but £ have 
since realised that we fared better than 
some part-limers who have to take groupa 
of backward readers in claakrooma and 
corridors. 


The following term 1 worked in a schoot 
ina quiet suburban area - whieh aneant 
that the children were well-behaved. By 
now I was prepared to wark as a aot 
gap using anpreltee poems by :. 
hot, Ogden Nash, dames Reeves, Tat 
Serrailler and Richard Coe. ‘These could 
be read and enjoyed by children of all 
ages and in all streams, They could ba 
acted, rectted atu} imemorised. Every- 
thing went well for several weeks until 
one day Ll arrived ata class room to ding 
the children already doing wark eer by 
their regulur class teacher, If was the 
same in the next room. In the next room 
the unqualified teacher hat already a¢t 
the children work, so | asked if T eould 
do some poetry. She saul the children 
would love it. They were Just begining 
to enjoy the poem when the headmistress 
came in and asked why the class teacher 
had not sel work, adding, “ ‘These: are 
the dregs.” 


That night | wrote ta the headinistress 
saying thal bt would not be coming ty the 
school any more. The state had alvoady 
spent enough money on flve years higher 
uducation without wasting money on pay: 
ing nit to tovigilate lessons. This task 
could be dove equally well by the eleven: 
year-old prefects. 


have guly been te one school where 
food Use was made of parldime teachers. 
One of them worked four days a weak, 
the other worked thres and a half days 
a week. They were both eluss teachers. 
They lad the satisfaetion af having the 
responsibility for a class of children, yet 
the children did got suller, as they went 
swing, autahec ina "had foie art 
losin, and had a few lessang with the 
parttimer who came in fer the other 
two days. ‘The tolal etfect waa that it 
was possible to have ane class of sixteen 
backward childten sad, although none 
of jhe other teachers had a reat period, 
they were satisiied Many hud taught in 
the school for more than ten year. 


So when the government implares 
married WoNteNn To ame back, be mare. 
You will probably diye ia a congenital 


district where there te no shartage of. 


teachers; yr may live samewhere whete 
no parbiime (vachars are eniployed), your 
focal authorily may prefer fulbifue whe 
quatnied tyachers tu parttime qualitied 
ones; dit if you are stupid teaueh ia 
be a graduate, vonceal tie fact, 4 (you 
land ina primary school: 
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Editorial 


LIVING WITH DRUGS 


Vhe death last week of the 20-year-old 
Oxford student, Joshua Macmillan, a 
heroin addict, brought the emotive sub- 
ject of drug addiction back into the 
news. This time, however, the national 
press showed more discrimination in 
writing about the problem. Wild state- 
ments about the effects of particular 
drugs did appear but on the whole the 
press distinguished clearly between the 
fairly harmless cannabis-dcrived drugs 
such as hashish and inarijuana, and the 
heavier, sometimes dangerous, opiate 
drugs sike heroin, 

Further, perhaps hecause of the = stn- 
dent's unfortunate death, there was a 
more sincere attempt to sympathise 
with and try to understand the psycholo- 
fieal make-up of the drug addict. in 
the reports on the case. All of this is 


a welcome breakthrouch. Not 
ago, the mere mention of drug 
Kind brought out the very 
pects of our popular pre 


so lon 
of an 
worst 


Perhaps the most important press re- 
action was, however, the general accept- 
ance of the fact that drugs, in some 
form or other, are here to stay. Leyis- 
Jation and police action have not man- 
aged to prevent the wider circulation 
of narcotics of all kinds in this country 
the cannabis drugs are gaining increas 
ing acceptance among younger people. 
The problem is no longer how to ban 
drugs but how to control them 


Where control is most needed, of 
course, is m relation to the addictive 
opiate drugs. Although there is nothing 
inherent to murijuana or hashish that 


would lead the person that smokes them 
to take heroin, the unfortunate fact is 


that, where marijuana is available, 
heroin is also, 

Moreover, the kind of approach to 
smoking cannabis which develops in 


some groups of young people, the cult 
of the “cool,” more often than not is 
a dangerous and frivolous approach. In 
such company, a young person may not 
want to refuse hervin because to do 
so would be to invite the description, 
“square.” Perhaps too, a newcomer to 
drug taking, having experienced § the 
pleasant and interesting effects of mari- 
juana and come to no harm through 
it, might feel tempted to experiment 
with heroin because he believes it will 
give him a better “kick.” In fact, al- 
thourh heroin is a stronger drug than 


ARMS BUILD-UP 
IN ASIA 


from front page 


Is it inevitable that Wilson’s “ east of 
Suez" policy will prevail? Must we go 
on being saddled with a policy which 
is against both this country’s interests 
and those of the Asian countries, which 
embitlers radicalaninded people at home 
nnd drive’s Britain’s name further into 
the mud abroad? 


Perhaps our hope now is to overlay our 
morally-based protest with an appeal to 
self-interest, which might spark more 
of a response in our politicians. Spell 
out what ‘east of Suez” means for the 
balance of payments, and what that 
means in terms of wages, prices, hous- 
jng, welfare, modernisation and effi- 
ciency. Show that the peaceful alterna- 
tlve js not just a gesture or slogan, but 
4 coherent policy. Play on the differ- 
ences in the Labour Party and govern- 
ment. Practise some psychological war- 
fare. George Brown is very attached to 
his incomes policy: if he finds that nu- 
clear arms east of Suez are making it 
unworkable, he may, ke Jim Callaghan, 
become “the greatest pacifist of them 
all.” Nothing short of thia is likely to 
shake Mr Wilson, and shaking Mr Wil- 
son is what we must do if we really 
va to change the course of events in 
ala, 


“Ours is for defence only. We will uever be the first to use it.” 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 
Disaster in the mine 


It is getting on for thirty years since 

George Orwell wrote in his most biister- 

ing vein: 
“You and J 
Times Lit. 


and the editor of the 
Supp., and the Nancy 
pocts and the Archibishop of Canter- 
bury and = Comrade X, author of 
Marxiam for Infants - all of us 
really owe the comparative decency 
of our lives to poor drudges under- 
pround, blackened to the eyes, with 
thelr throats full of coal dust, driving 
their shovels forward with arms and 
helly muscles of steel.” 
“ven now, despite mechanisation and 
modernisation, coalmining is still the 
hardest and most dangerous af jobs, and 
we still forget the miners, until a disas- 
ter wakes us up. And what does a min- 
ing disaster inean? It’s alnmiost too hor- 
rible to take in; and if its like that 
for us, just reading it in the papers, 
what can it be like for the miners’ 
families und all the other people in the 
mining villayes, who live with the threat 
of it all the time? 
The miners who were killed at Clydach 
on Monday were working 850 feet 
underground, 24 miles from the pithead, 
in a tunnel only 2ft Bin high. According 
tn Tuesday’s Sun, rescue workers said 
"Some men were decapitated, others 
without arms or legs. Their clothing 
was ripped to shreds .. never 
want to sce a thing lke that again - 
men you have known all your life 
lying there In pieces.” 


There is nothing we can do to bring 
these men back, and as long as we go 
on using coal there will be accidents. 
No safety measures yet devised have 
inade the mines really safe. The least 
we can do is to offer some help to the 
families of the men who’ve been killed. 
IT haven't yet heard of an official fund, 
but I don’t doubt that donations sent 
to the National Union of Mineworkers, 
2 St Andrews Crescent, Cardiff, will 
reach the right hands. 

= 4 * 


In the May 17 Issue of his Weekly, 1. 
Ff. Stone, the American journalist, again 
discloses uncomfortable facts. It seems 
that American officials in the Dominican 
Republic have been receiving and pass- 
ing on to Washington false or mislead- 
ing information. Stone quotes Barnard 
Collier in the New York Herald Tribune 
(May 8): 
“Vast Monday night the President 
said, ‘Today there are hetween 1,000 
and 1,500 dead people whose bodies 
ure in the streets of Santo Domingo, 
threatening an extreme epidemic.' 
Reporters, including myself, who have 
heen through the worst parts of the 
rebel districts, have seen no more 
than 6 to 10 bodies in the streets at 
any onetime... 


“At the US Embassy a group 
of correspondents was told that 
12 anti-rehel Dominicans were lined 
up against a wall and to cries of 


*paredon’ (to the wall, the Castroite 

call) were personally machine-gunned 

to death by the present rebel] leader, 

Colonel Caamano. Not a single re- 

porter has found concrete evidence of 

the episode...” 
Stone also gives excerpts from the 
speeches of Congressmen and Senators 
against President Johnson’s appropria- 
tion request, including a long extract 
from a very powerful speech by Senator 
Wayne Morse. Over the Dominican 
events, the British press has published a 
number of accounts which have chal- 
lenged the official American view. Such 
accounts are much rarer in America, 
and IT. ¥. Stone is an invaluable cor- 
rective ta the general impression you 
get of American opinion. An airmail 
subscription is expensive, but worth the 
money. Write to 5618 Nebraska Ave, 
N.W., Washington DC 20015, 

2 > 


The Observer has succeeded in reducing 
to uw neat formula the potential holo- 
caust that faces us. An editorial this 
week is written under the headline, 
* Neutrals and WW3." One might think 
that this was a concession to the in- 
tractable problem of fitting a headline 
info limited space, but in the editorial 
we find a further reference to “ chances 
of preventing WW3." That the horror 
and suffering implied in the words, 
World War Wi, should be summed up 
in this trite little symbol is eallous, 
distasteful and, frankly, horrifying. 


marijuana, its effects are so radical 
different from the cannabis drug be 
many “smokers ” regard it as extrenke? 
unpleasant, m 
It is interesting to note that even herd 
can be controlled to a certain ex 
Many people have used it and not i! 
come addicted; others have beet 
addicted, sometimes deliberately, mu 
continued to lead an effective life. 
more often than not, heroin addith™. 
leads the unstable personalities Wh, 
fall into it to a degraded way of % 
and, again too often, a miserable de 
either by accident or design. 


tit 


In a previous editorial in this Pay 
(* Marijuana: why (his prejudice, 
February 5, 1965), it was argued Me 
research centres should be set UP. 
investigate the effects of drugs. Hen 
would be under medical and psychiat 
supervision and made available to "al 
public on a membership. basis, 5! t 

A 

| 


a project would have the double ava 
tage of avoiding the harmful results.) 
merely legislating against drugs + 

heroin — traflicking America, I 
dangerous “underworld” surroundltt 
any stimulating drugs in this county 
and furthering our knowledge of ro 
effects of different drugs and the P 

lems of addiction. d 


Perhaps a centre for the stud¥ 4 
narcotics could be established at Oxiee 
Certainly this would be more fruit 
than to embark on a “drughw@, 
punish a few students for having take 
drugs and then let things drift Wh 
another unfortunate event like the dée4 
of Joshua Maqmillan occurs, 


in 


Where human suffering is involve) 


every effort should he made to oe 
it - as soon as possible. This our /% 
makers and judges, with the censarlvt 
speeches and penalties they deliver + 
marijuana smokers, have — singulat 
failed to do. It is time more imaginal® 
measures were taken. __ 


‘Teach-in’ at 


Berkeley 


Nigel Young writes: On May 21 thet 
will be a “teach-in” at the Univers 
of California at Berkeley to prey 
against US policies in Vietnam. 7 ned 
part of a nationally organised PFA, 
which started sat Washington on ‘ 
15. The new wave of political actl¥4 
in American universities has rest, 
in probably more internal oppositl, 
to a war heing currently waged DY yor 
ae than at any time since World © 


“att 


a(t 
The Berkeley demonstration will peal 
at noon on Friday with a rally addres. 
by, amongst others, Senator Gruen 
i F, Stone, Dave Dellinger (editol 
Liberation), Boh Moses of the stud 
Non-Violent Co-ordinating Commilfhy 
Assemblyman Stanton, Professor of 
liam Schurmann and George Clark Mi 
Britain; it will continue for 36 holt 
Also involved will be the San Frame? 
Satirical croup, the Committee. 


Support has already heen given the 
several faculty and student groupe: ion 
graduate anion, the teachers’ Weal 
(AFT), the HLWU, the area YOu 
Democrats. Busloads of students “ad 
come from all over Callfornia 
Oregon. The California Young De® 
crats have condemned the bombins 
North Vietnam Jn a recent motion. 


There is a real chance of a vent 
major confrontation between stllr i 
and administration, since thls Wot 
demonstration will involve many ons, 
campus” individuals and organisatl® 
and “unofficial university areal ie 
tions on university property. whit 
sti} an important area of dispute is 
tween the protagonists in last aut? 
campus revalt, — 


Telegram of support can be 
Mort Brown, 6439 Benvenue, 
California. 
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Th 


in 
are disturbing, developments evi 


recent months, but 


loo in) the Malaysian-Indonesian 


Sontront ation. 


9 understand the present position, it 
* Necessary to go back to 1957 when the 
-"deration of Malaya was granted inde- 
jtdence, At that time, the leaders of 
ial hew nation and the UB signed a 
eFonce agreement which enabled Bri- 
“UN to retain its military installations 
ag Malaya and Singapore. The purpose 
to the agreement was to enable Britain 
ini Assist in the defence of Malaya, to 
ty ®Buard Commonwealit. interests, and 
~ 48sist in the preservation of peace in 
ig tlieast Asia. This final purpose led 
Mone disagreement in interpretation 
bro. alayan Jeaders, conservative and 
; estern though they were, were not 
ap votish, as ta join SEATO, which was 
the Ady discredited in Asian eyes. They 

Tefure argued, in all likelihood more 


vey eubic consumption than from con 
ial? that Britain could not use the 


res for SEATO purposes. However, 
in.“45, and still is, the British view 
“l assisting in the preservation of 
fe in south-east Asia is precisely 
fp Ptttpose of SEATO, and that there- 
Wie in effect, the bases ean be so used. 
fone the Federation of Malaysia was 
wael@d in 1963, the defence agreement 
Continued and extended to cover 


POAGE 


hi 


consists 
Sara tte two north 
licen Wak and Sabah, 
ing Of Malaysia's neighbours, includ: 
by Jndonesia and the Philippines, ar- 
ne, lat the retention of foreign bases 
lege ML that Malaysia’s suvereignty was 
fang complete, te. that it could not 
Shou OF iis awn feet unaided. (It 
ig tt be noted, though, that there are 
Ding tant Ameriean bases in the Philip 
ato, and that the Filipino attitude was 
Way hed by their claim to Sabah) It 
Nin ase charged that south-east Asia 
ty, POt asked Britain to assume the 
Of policing. Indonesia took the 
line, charging that it) was 
hy neo-colonial “ eneirele- 
"idiog At the time, his charge was 
ty Wit Since Indonesia is a vast coun- 
My in Uh 100 mition people while Miday- 
ni i latively small and nambers only 
Wyo tton. However, President Sukarno 


! . 
foo Monesia had made a shrewd asses- 


Bornean states of 


Heit, 48 things turned out 

te ‘oe was obliged under the defence 
Mal, set fo help in the defence af 
it Wa * afalnst any external threat 
Ay fe ®ar from the ontset, or should 
hy ae? that Britain would not be 
Aus wie ar even in conhiunetion with 
ie ters and New Zealand, to meet 
: top is and prolonged threat, either 
Hy ane of finance or in terms of men 
ais 8. Therefore the — possibility 
fa i; ¥4ys present that Britain would 
Nigay, Hecessary in fulfilment of its 


“Vor white alien soldiers to go on killing 
and maiming Indonesians and Malaysian 
dissidents in the jungles of Borneo and 
Malaya” - (hat, says Maleolm Caldwell, Is 
the alHersative to the withdrawal of 


British and Commonwealth troops and to 
megotiations 
Malaysia, 


between  Endonesia and 


jaysia 


("S, Tn other words, despite all the pro- 
testations in London and Kuala bampur 
about Malaysia not belonging to any 
military bloc, in effect the defence 
agreement tied Malaysia firmly to the 
American camp in Asin. 


The folly of this is now unfolding. Bri- 
tain found itself! with an expensive war 
upon its hands when President Sukarno 
launched “confrontation,” in protest 
against irregularities in the handling 
of the UN investigation into the wishes 
of the people af Sarawak and Sabah and 
breaches of agreement previously en 
fered into between Indonesia and Malay- 
sla concerning the timing of the inaugu- 
ration of Malaysia. A handful of gneril 
las can tie down many times their own 
number of regular forces, and the kind 
of mobile war over yast) stretches of 
primary jungle that is entailed in Bar- 
nea is very expensive to mount and 
maintain in terms of training, equip- 
ment and logistics, 


{ft was recognised quite early on that 
Britain would have to he helped to meet 
the challenge of “ confrontation.” Aus- 
tralin and New Zealand were ap 
proached lo increase their contingents 
in Malaysia and to commit them = to 
combat. They were extremely reluctant 
to comply, however, recognising the im- 
portance of maintaining good relations 
with Indonesia, especially in the case 
of Australia which shares a conmon 
horder and has it as nearest neighbour. 
As time went on their scruples were 
overcome, and their troops are now in 
action against Indunesia as well as Bri- 
fish troops. “Encirclement” was al- 
ready taking shape. 

Even this, however, was not enough 
America had to be approached and 
America found ifself in an embarassing 
position. On the one hand it obviously 
sympathised with its staunch allies, Bri- 
tain, Australia and New Zealand. On 
the other hand, it had fried very hard 
lo vain and keep the canfidence of 
President Sukarno, recopynising that a 
nor-conumunst Indonesia would be 4 
sound boulder in the wall it was trying 
fa construct reund China, Th plunge 
into “confrontation” on the Malaysian 
side wonld, it was felt, precipitate Un 
donesia into the arms of the communist 
hloc. At first the US fended off and post- 
poned the choice which was pressing 
more and more insistently. Neeotlations 
to supply a Joan for anslitary purpusas 
to Malaysia were tleliberately allowed 
to fail Over the question of terminating 
AN atd to Indeursia, Washington ditie 
ered. 

Pinally, however, the choice was made. 
America is now comtaitted to Malaysia. 
Malaysian troops are to train in the 
States. Aid has been praffered. Military 
equipnient is being sant. Nehind the 
defence agreement with Britain, there 
now looms for Malaysia the eomfarting 
ey eaurties of the American Seventh 
rigeSt, 


But “comforting "? tis going to be- 


come increasingly diffleult for Malaysia 
to self atself to the Afre-Asian powers, 
the more it allows America to move in 
on “confrontation.” Already Malaysia 
finds itself almost alone in the Afro 
Asian world in condoning and even sup 
porting American actions in Vietnam, 


South Vietnamese troops train 
Malaysia. Tanke Abdul Rahman, the 
Malaysian Premier, poes so far as te 
defend American bombing of North 
Vietnam. This is folly on a grand seule. 
What Vietoum is showing in sharp focus 
is that the mightiest! war machine tn the 
histary of the world is unable to defeat 
wuerilias who have ihe support of the 
people, American might salves nothing 
mn Uns kind of war, and precipitates 
What might otherwise be a lueal or civil 
conflict into the fronidine of the cald 
war, 

The issues at stake in Vietnam and the 
issues at stake i “ canfrontation are 
quite distinct Ut is acuiittedhy tempting 
for the Ueish and Ameriuiun piilitary ia 
ret tovether and co-ordimate the two 
theatres. But (lis is grotesque and, far 
Malaysia, could be fatal. The Vietnaniese 
atu Wehung t6 eject an absolutely alien 
oekeRpPyINE power 

Almost ail the ecotmties of the world 
that are not abjeet dependencies of the 
Us, and a very substantial body — per 
haps even a omajordy - of American 
oping, support or sympathise with the 
sirugules of the Vietnamese people for 
peace iii independence. Hal Malaysia 
and Indonesia da not fend themselves 
{a ajlalysis jo terms of the black ani 
white appropriate for Vietnam. They 
are independent countries, with a great 
deal in common in tema of race, reli 
iten and rullure, Support for ane or the 
other dn the world is curiously distri- 
huted «nol at all alum lines that the 
eald war woull dictate, Fakistan, for 
example, a member of SEALTO, supports 
Hhonaligned Indonesia while non-ahaned 
Tria supports Malaysia, 
Phere is fa question bat that the dé 
fervitees between Malaysia wud Turfone- 
sia ure nestotliable. Hot what is needed 
at Lhe veer aidset is an announcement 
ap the par of the Hraish poverrment 
that a oinieads to phase aut its garrisons 
atid bases in Malaysia. The tudeuestans 
live consistently held that 
annonnceniont af intentian would farm 
the hasis far satisfactory talks. Tunku 
Abdul Rahman 4 in principle in 
the Manila. Agreement, signed by him 
and by Sukarno on July 31, 189, that 


in 
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foreign bases were “ {temporary in nat- 
ure.’ It would not be necessary to start 
actually withdrawing British and Com- 
monwealth troops as soon as. the ane 
nouncement of intention had been rade. 
Sukarno’s sincerity could be tested at 
the conference table without any lesa. of 
security. 

The alternative for white alien soldiers 
is to fo On killing and maiming Inde 
nesians and Malaysian dissidenta in the 
jungies of Bornea and Malaya. This, 
like Vietnam, would he a War that the 
West could not hape to win. The Malay. 
sian government, for all its defects, ds 
incamparahly more representative than 
the Saigon sham, but it cannot haope te 
hold Malaysia together under the stress 
and pressure of " confrontation.” Behind 
Sukarno, for ail their differences, the 


army, the nationalists and the com: 
munists are united in seeking 
“crush Malaysia” (ie. in its present 


form). Behind Tunku, Malaysia is divi- 
ded, and. divided in: most. ominous and 
dangerous ways. 
The Malays are Muslim, and Indonesia 
is the biggest Isinmic power in the. 
world, This alone would temper their. 
atiitudes, Hat in additian many Mahiys- 
are themselves recent tmmigrants from - 
indonesia, or have relations there. Their 
language and Jndanesian are. as eloge 
as British and American English And 
finally, the living standards of the rural 
Malays in Malaysia are stagnant if not - 
fahing - that is, they do not share the - 
high living standards of which Malaysia 
is so proud, bit which tend to be con 
fined to the urban elites. In particular, 
the Malay peasantry resents the wealth. 
of Chinese businessmen and tradesmen, 
and. is well aware that Sukstnie has 
follawed 4 policy of harassing and 
milching the Chinese in Indonesia, 
The enthusiasm of the. Malays, outside — 
the ranks of the educated Hnelish — 
speiking minority, for a war with Indo 
nesia must, therefore, questioned, 
On the other hand, 86 must the enthin 
slasm. of the Chinesmedueated Chi 
spesking Chinese, far differant re 
Once again, the attitudes of the 
educated middie-cises must not be 


pressures fram. | 
ton and jis defence 
vehemently antidchinese eamyp 
aemed hy the US, a is simply 
for miracles te expect. fall 


continued on page B 
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Eddie S. Linden 


In May 1963, 2,500 copies of the Catholic 
Worker, edited by Miss Dorothy Day, 
were issued from Mast 15th Street, New 
York. Within three months of its birth, 
the paper's circulation bounded — to 
25,000 and by the end of the year had 
reached 100,000. By 1936, the year in 
whieh Bob and Molly Walsh brought out 
the Eenghlsh Catholic Worker, the Ameri- 
can issue had a circulation of 150,000. 


it was the time of the great depression 
when, in 1932, Dorothy Day, an Ameri- 
can, und Peter Maurin, a Frenchman, 
met in New York. On the face of it, they 
seemed to have little in common. He was 
twenty years older than Miss Day. He 
was one of cizhteen children in a poor 
peasant fumily, He had come to the 
United States in 1911 and worked at a 
variety of jobs on the farms, in brick- 
yards and steel mills in cities from New 
York to Chicago, Dorothy was born on 
November 8, 1897, in Brooklyn. She came 
from a long line of journalists of a 
middie-class background. 


What they had in common was a desire 
to do something about the dire poverty 
in which masses of men and women 
were heing forced to live by the econo- 
mic position in the States. With Peter's 
ideas and Dorothy’s journalistic ex- 
perience, they started the Catholic 


Worker, a paper aimed to appeal to the 
man in the street. 

The first task of the Catholic Worker, 
as Peter Maurin saw it, was to develop 


dite soopecbraa panini 


a programme of voluntary poverty with 
men and women working among the un- 
employed, giving bread to the hungry 
and shelter to the homeless, with the 
eventual ain of establishing the owner- 
ship by workers of the means of proluc- 
tion, the abolition of the assembly line, 
decentralised factories, and the restora- 
tion of craft and ownership of property. 
As Dorothy Day pointed out, this meant 
that the accent would he on the agrarian 
and rural aspects of the American eco- 
nomy and a change of emphasis from the 
city to the tand. 

Although other ‘Catholic worker” 
movements had been started in countries 
like France and Belgium to deal with 
the unemployment problem (the worker- 
priest movement in France, the Young 
Christian Workers {n Belgiurn), none of 
them shared the American movement's 
belief in the green revolution - a long 
term programme which called for hos- 
pices, or houses of hospitality, where aid 
could he given to the underprivileged 
and oppressed, and for farming corn- 
munes to provide land and homes for 
the unemployed. 

The new movement had to face a great 
deal of opposition from other Catholic 
movements in the States in those carly 
days because the Catholic Worker was 
in support of the unions, then strongly 
Communist-iniluenced. But the Catholic 
Worker carried on, despite opposition, 
until just before the outbreak of the 
war there were “Catholic worker” 


houses throughout the USA. 

The workers lived and worked with the 
unemployed, the siek and the unemploy- 
able. They served the Breadline with 
hot tea and food. Men who walked by 
night, men who had lost all hope, came 
to them day by day. 


Dorothy Day wrote of these men in the 

Worker : 
“.,They continue to come. When I 
am busy putting peanut butter on 
bread and can’t see their faces [ can 
recognise the arms that reach out for 
bread. One gets to know all the fami- 
liar marks of the garments. The hands 
of some tremble from age, sickness or 
drink. 


“It is near closing time, and the line 
thins out. They must go now into the 
world, seemingly full of people whose 
hearts are as hard and cold as the 
pavements they must walk all day in 
quest of their needs. Walk they must, 
for if they sit in the park (when it is 
warm) the police will shoo them off. 
Then there is the worry of the next 
meal or that night’s sleeping arrange- 
ments....It is fearful to think that 
this will start again tomorrow....” 


The “Catholic worker” movement is 
essentially anarchist in its outlook, in- 
spired by the school of English Catholic 
writers who advocated the idea of “ back 
to the land" - Belloc, G, K. Chesterton 
and Father Vincent McNabb. It is op- 
posed to the coercive, dictatorial state. 


The photo (left) shows Miss Dore 
thy Day, editor of the “Catholle 
Worker”; (below) the unofficial 
doorman at the “ Worker ” offices: 


In the worker’s distributist, communttics 
all decisions are taken democraticall: 
no-one is compelled to do anythit 
against his own will; everyone is UM 
to leave the community whenever ne 
wishes. The community is kept small ® 
that no permanent political body of 44 
ministrative personnel will be needét 
Several small communities are confede 
rated into loose alliances. 


The Catholic Worker is also anarchist MN 
its belief in a non-violent society 4! 
in the influence of Gandhian ideas 
the paper and the movement. It 15 op 
posed to any government activities i 
nected with the preparation of war. # | 
wartime its members would be conscle™ 
tious objectors and would refuse ; 
contribute in any way to the “Wa 
effort.” 

Members of the movement believe thal 
Christ taught non-violence as a way or 
life. They believe in literally turning Ls 
other cheek. For them, rather than LaF 
part in a war which would bring suet 
ing and persecution and devastation om 
human life, it would be better to retul! 
to the Catacombs, even if this méea™ 
living under Communist rule. 2% 
Catholic Worker believes that today, 
practice, there can be no such tli? 
as a just war - if there ever coule 
If true Christians and men of goad 
everywhere refused to participale 
warfare, there would he no wars. 


It is interesting to note that althoult 
in England and Australia a cathon 
Worker paper was founded, the pe 
sophy of these papers was much Laan 
geared to the labour movement and eb 
lation than their American counterpa)? 
which from the outset was devate as 
pacifism. Although England has a ste 
pacifist tradition, this did not deve 
among English Catholics until 195% 
year before the Second World War, Wie 
a Dominican Father, lityd Evans, ate 
Gill the artist, Michael de Ja Bedoyen4 
then editor of the Catholic Herald, sio8 
many others founded an organisal 
called Pax. m 
Racialism, anti-semitism, white suprer 
acy and segregation are to the “ Cathe 
worker” volunteers a “ blasphemeg 
against God, who, they believe, cron ort 
all mankind in His image and who ol 
redemption to all. Discrimination 0 ng 
kind, they say, is a sin of denial of 04 
equality of all men and the love of sia 
Religious persecution is a sin of dere | 
of the free will of men. Long before the 
Ecumenical movement existed, “4g 
“Catholic worker” members were 
contact with and worked alongside Jenn 
Methodists, Quakers, Baptists, “rhe 
atheists, tolerating and respecting 
views of all. | 
An important aspect of the movelted 
is its opposition to governmentproy ned: 
social services, which, it is maintal’ rf 
deprive the individual of the nece®: ys 
opportunities to practise corporal phe is 
of mercy. A forced, impersonal ¢# rit 
no substitute for the generous cha.” 
of the individual. “Holy Mother SHU 
as Dorothy Day would call it, act® 
she owns the poor. The care of the div’ 
is the duty in conscience of the IN to 
dual and he cannot delegate this du 
the state. 7 
This recognition of personal respon 
lity is part of the philosophy of pel pet | 
ism, developed by Peter Maurin of! 


wil 


‘ 
t 


bk 
jal 


sonalism demands that, insteal ide 
waiting for society or agencies OY ust 
the individual to act, cach person | ash 


sp bil 

take upon himself the moral resPorng 
bility of combating evil and corre af 
what is wrong in the world in 80 2° gn? 
he is able, Personalism requir’ | ite} 
reform of each person as a prered! on 
to the reform of society as a Wh® wil? 
the green revolution, each persoll sor?! 


can will take upon himself the inal 
responsibility of abandoning tne nd 


trial cities and returning to the 
The Catholic Worker believes that? 
bution is the solution and the alte 
to both capitalism and commun 
essence, distribution is the wide 
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“ Catholic 
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er” offices. 


The Social Nope of the Christian Church 
hy Stanley G. Kvans. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 30s.) 


mocratically: 
do anyt ing 
yone is ff 

whenever he 


communities 
cept smal 4 


There are three Church of England 
Places with Cathedral status in London 
e St Paul's, Westminster Abbey and 
Southwark Cathedral. Whether these 
Justify their existence in general is prob- 
cnatic, but from each, at least, one 
aanton emerges from time to time to 
Tow his weight into the peace struggles. 


body or ad 
be needet 


are confedt 


) anarchist f | 
society ane | 


ian ideas |) {Cre js Collins of St Paul's, the most 
ont. It is oF (miliar, then Evans of Southwark and 
ctivities CO” | ~4tPenter of Westminster. Of the three, 
n of war. 0) Planley Evans, who became well-known 
be conscle* th CND marchers on many demonstra- 
d refuse ¢ | Ons in recent years, lias been active the 
» the “Wal! "Onvest. [fe was a passionate opponent 


% the cold war in the early post-war 
Years ¥ 1 2 Invi es 

bon long before he was invited to 
same a member of the chapter of 
Suthwark Cathedral. Ite is one of the 
er than take a cnowledged theorists of the Christian 
‘ ing suffer Prewlist movement and has written a 
cvastation of @eat deal from the point of view of a 


‘lieve that 
believe of 


as a way 
y turning thé 


ter to relutt Mstian peacemaker, 

’ this meen Now he has written a full-length book 
rule, ip puch is equally relevant. It argues that 

hat todays ig ate Christian gospel, properly under- 

» such th +50, does not direct attention to a life 


ie. 2 
ver could bei Yond (he grave but proclaims a hope 
1 of goodW 


‘ r human society in history, 


articipate P 

lea finan Evans first finds antecedents of 
Orb. Is Christi , . ‘ast: 
ithoug® ba. vitistian hope in the Old Testament. 

hat Wratholié hes Instance, there are certain detailed 

} RY phil’ Wisions in the law books of the Bible 
‘much mor 

ent and leg 


counterpatt 


$ devote 
has a § 
not develo 
intil 193% 94 
ld War, Worle 
Evans, Ef 


pat “what anyone possesses beyond 
rain needs does not belong to him, but 
act to the poor who are without it,” 
Ai Tan holds property, as Saint Thomas 
8 Unas pointed out, not in private pos- 
Moen but in stewardship for the com- 
, 1 rem ap Use of all. From this kind of 
hite sub ie) jftoach, the Catholic Worker has deve- 
he “Cath | 'peq 


1 blasphemy on mee critique of capitalism which is, 


/ whole, the same as the criticisms 
lieve, cree ofyClled at capitalism by Marxists and 
0 sof ar socialist thinkers, 
flental of yf ism Catholic Warker holds that capital- 

love of & ) Cather In fundamental contradiction to 
sin of deni af {licism, and that, to quote the words 
ig before ia Fiat? Vatican newspaper, Osservatore 
xisteds orien OF 
ers were wh ae HAR is intrinsically atheistic. 
yngside Jer quhita ism is Godless, not by nature of 
ptists, eine b Dhilosophy, which it does not possess, 
specting “tl, In practice (which is its only philo- 
' Phy) by its insatiable greed and 
a movemely ip ance, its mighty power, its dominion. 
ient-pro ae ec lehies all inorality in business and 
marntailes ippobhises only brute power, and the 
he neces, vig Ponsible and uncontrollable ‘in- 
rporal WOM ana magic hands’ of the market 
sonal care, aan 
rous charill lic &,Paper, the sympathies of the Catho- 
other State reypereer are with the outcast and quis- 
it, acts 9 oy lahe €d of society. It is sympathetic to 
> of the Wie) quent Movements, although it is fre- 
if the ind 10 trgttly critical of the imaterialisin of 
» this quy bon” Union members. The paper’s sup- 
bk ist have participated in innumerable 
u respom™ | for VS and have walked in picket lines 
ae perionn Mayne? News of strikes organised in 
Maurit * of | Sinn; Sts reported in the newspaper. 
instead ge Bri tae work has been carried out in 
neces OU st) willn by the Siman Community Trust, 
erson Fock} Ay! Was formed in September 1963 by 


oe 
he 


ral rest ind Gop), Wallich-Clifford, who became con- 
g Wate abuut the problems of the inade- 


in 80 f° one Utica, When he worked as a probation 
requires | 8] hog St The community has opened four 
reredy, in Driers Sin different parts of the country, 
y WHO HO] hoy ating them on the same basis as the 
ersol “eal Tun te Of hospitality in America. They 


Whip flr own newspaper, the Simon Star, 

: nd. i * ‘ts published monthly. 

the 14 iat this piuteresting to note that although 
L Noy [eBan as a Catholic venture, it is 

THN ye} the moumenieal in character, and, like 

amas { loingovement. in the States, Simon has 


» widest pe) Ana forces with another religion, the 
a] i Kllog . : e : 
cause al This 4 movement, Christian Action. 
rer abled dt). laggy Kind of Catholic action began in 
Varker ° : When a peace movement among 
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John Rowe 


for a “Jubilee Year,” to be observed 
every fifty years. Slaves were then to be 


released, debts cancelled and land 
returned to its original owners, ‘The 
Hebrew prophets of the eighth and 


seventh centuries BC built up a vision 
of a coming time of peace and justice, 
but also saw the price that must be paid 
for it in terms of the suffering of the 
peacemaker. The teaching of Christ, we 
are told, comes as a fulfilment of this 
Old Testament hope, not as an avoidance 
of it. The Gospel is about the Kingdom 
of God “on earth as it is in heaven.” 
Christ explicitly adopts the hope of the 
Jubilee Year as his own and declares 
it inaugurated. It is because he acts as 
if the new age has come, thus under- 
mining both imperial and national and 
religious authority, that he is put to 
death, When Christ's followers burst out 
upon an unexpectant world they bear this 
hope as their greatest treasure, and 
practise it in Jerusalem, by adopling a 
communality of goods. Saint Paut's role 
is not to “spiritualise” this hope or to 
relegate it to some location beyond 
history, but to conduct the great strategic 
campaign to universalise its appeal, to 
show that it was for all nations and not 
merely for Jews. 


The story proceeds through the periods 
of persecution and of growing influence 
of the Church as the Empire broke up; 
we are shown a continuing tradition of 
the idea of sharing as the trite basic 
principle of social and economic life. We 
may well ask the author, however, to tell 


The Catholic Worker. centinuea 


young Catholics was founded, calling 
itself the Catholic CND. This movement 
brought together many Catholic intellec- 
tuals. Their first anti-bomb book was pub- 
lished in 1962, entitled Nuclear Weapons 
and Christian Conscience. In the same 
year, Peter Luinsden, then secretary of 
the group, opened a Catholic house of 
hospitality. Before that, in 1939, there 
had been four houses of hospitality in 
England, opened by the Young Christian 
Workers and, in Wigan, by the English 
Catholic Worker Movement, The Wigan 
houses were run by Bob and Molly 
Walsh, who edited the English Catholic 
Worker, 


There have been mixed reactions 
amongst the American Catholic clergy to 
the philosophy of the Catholic Worker. 
Though some priests and curates have 
found the ideals inspiring, the hlerarchy 
on the whole has been caol, and this has 
been seen as a reflection of a desire on 
the part of the hierarchy to make the 
Catholic Church acceptable to the Amari- 
can bourgeois. Association of the Church 
with radical reforms and doctrines would 
jeopardise such an acceptance. There has 
never been, however, any indication from 
the hierarchy that the doctrines of the 
Catholic Worker are incompatible with 
those of the Catholic Chureh. 


Tom Cornejl, an assistant editor of the 

paper, says of the Catholic Worker: 
“...1t is impossible to estimate the 
effect the Catholic Worker has had on 
the Catholic community in the world, 
as it has become more aud more radi 
eal in un essentially conservative 
environment within tho American 
church and secular American society, 
and it is impaessible to assess the effect 
the Catholic Worker has had on the 
liberal community whase image of the 
Church tends to be that of a monalith, 
Bui its very existence for thirty years 
has heen a suecessful reproach to both, 
in its uncompromising fidelity to the 
prophetic tradition of Israel and to the 
vertle hergigsm of Christianity. The 
late Kd Willeock, editor of integrity, 
wrote: ‘Those who adopt the Catholic 
Worker are few, yet those who have 
been untouched by it are fewer ’.” 


Fidie Linden ts a Cathole pacifist whe 
has been activa in the peace movement 
In Glasgow and London. He was a 
founder member of the Catholle CND. 


a 
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us more plainly why this tradition, which 
he holds to be so fundamental in 
Christianity, received) so purtial and 
faulty an embodiment in mediaeval 
society. We are given, in any case, so 
many of the words of the Fathers of the 
Church and are ou little starved of 
accounts of the tradition in practice, 
whether in monasteries oar in’ other 
ways. 


Tn the account which then follows of the 
radical recession of the idea of the 
“social hope” in the Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation, some — emphases 
seem a little unsatisfactory, We might, 
for instance, have expected more about 
the intense social theologising of the 
Cromwellian army and = Jess, perhaps, 
about the ideas of John Bunyan. 


Anyone, however, who has not yet 
written off the Christian tradition as a 
source of inspiration will find here in- 
valuable material quoted from influen- 
tial figures throughout the cras of the 
Chureh’s history, 

Later chapters deal with our own times, 
and the author here reveals some of the 
depths and questionings in his own ap- 
proach. There is an interesting criticism 
of Marxist ethics, and this from one who 
has not only read the words of Marxists 
but been in close sympathy with them. 
There is a thoughtful critique of the 
work of modern theologians such as 
Tillich and Niebuhr and Brunner, show- 
ing, but by na means in a hostile spirit, 
how these renowned minds come down 
against the idea of a Christian hope for 
humanity in history. Throughout these 
chapters there is a recurrent concern 
with the issue of peace and an exposure 
4 the best modern Christian response to 


The heart of the book, if it is not in the 
early chapter on Jesus and the Kingdom 
of God, is towards the end, in the chapter 
entitled “The Social God.” Here, readers 
whose interest hag been kindled by 
questions being raised by the Bishop of 
Woolwich may find they can progress in 
their thinking. Canon Vivans confirms 
that God is better thought of as the 
ground of all being than a8 a “ father- 
figure up in the sky,” but reminds us of 
the fact that historical theolagy bath 
knows this and also points beyond it to 
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he social God 


the notion of God as three “ persons” 
in one being. 

Thus, God is himself a" community,” not 
an individual, and since the worshipper 
becomes like What he worships, the high 
est end of man (which ts to be “in God,” 
tu share in the divine nature) is also to 
be in community, Christ is the means 
through which men become sharers in 
the God-nature, 


“othe road of this sharing is accept- 
ing the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, 
following the path of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Sharing both the passion and 
resurrection Gf Jesus of Nazareth, 


“it follows automatically that the HWle 
of the new man in Christ desus is not 
a Ufe of war, not a life of race hatred, 
not a life of personal aggrandisement, 
not a life of privilege, and that the 
Church which exists only to show 
forth to the warld in and through its 
members the risen life of Christ must 
be the foremost agent in the trans 
formation of the kingdoms of this 
worl) into the Kingdom of our God 
and of his Christ.” 
In the face of the record of the Chureh, 
the black side of which is so easily seen 
today by revolutionaries and peace- 
seekers, this is a big claim to make, Yet 
those who are not blinded by tow much 
Jonking at the faults and failings of 
others must realise that a “ peace move 
ment” js needed today which converts 
not only the militarists but also those 
who react against them, Can a change 
in myself - to be at peace with myself 
and my neighbour - really wait upon a 
change in (he relationships af nations 
and classes” Will you sueceed in finding 
a philosophy with power to make men 
und women avercame national and inter 
national violence unless it can also ayar- 
come the conflicts within, and free 8 
man from slavery ta himsalf? 


If the tradition of Christian teaching 
which Canon Evans upholds is now being 
evoked in the churches by contemporary 
needs and events, then there ia just 
chance that Christlanity may begin again 
to be a“ peace movement” with @ depth 
in inen und a breadth among men, both 
of which are essential if humanity te to 
win, 


Jobu Rowe is an Augtican worker-priest. 


Andrew Phillips 
THEOLOGY 


Just my way of saying 


indifference 


to you your love the sun your god, 


as if t needed crosses, 


anything more 


than space after space 


a word or two, 


just being around 
a year or so more, 


no matter how goad 


the weather, 


explaining, yes, i got your present 


and your love 


was much appreciated 
though never acknowleded, 


(Loo sunny that day to write 
and you knew the telephone 
is Hable to errars) 


remembering love 
is more difficult 


to return than receive, 


indifference ts signing my letters 


with crosses, 
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Donald Groom 


Peace News has asked me to comment 
on the two articles by Bjorn Merker 
which have appeared in recent issues 
(April 16 and 23). I am glad he wrote 
them, for although he bas onty been in 
fidia for a few months, the warmth of 
first. reactions is good to read. He has 
done good service by writing so enthu- 
siastically about) Gora’s work, which 
deserves to be known more widely in 
the West, where it is likely to receive 
Heneral approval, 


No-one who has been associated with 
India during the past 30 years will have 
failed to recoynise the contribution of 
Gora. MWe has made his sacrifice for the 
independence of his country and for 
the emancipation of the people of 
India as a professed “ atheist.” This has 
mostly meant that he has retained an 
Independence of outlook and witness 
and he has often been tsolated from 
mast people who were nevertheless 
secking the same goals. 

It would be wrong for the impression to 
be left that Gora’s life and work are not 
appreciated by the majority of the 
Gandhians and workers in the Sarvo- 
daya movement, however They are 
much appreciated. Mahatma Gandhi had 
au very warm place for Gora In_ his 
heart, and so has Vinoba Bhave. 


It is wrong to present Gora as the one 
who represents the true Gandhian spirit 
ay against the majority of Sarvodaya 
workers. Mahatma Gandhi would be the 
first to deny that there was such a thing 
asp a Gandhian or Gandhianism. What 
would have pleased Mahatma Gandhi 
and what pleases Vinoba about Gora is 
that he concerns himself about the 
poorest and lowllest, that when he sees 
something to he true he is ready to 
act upon it even if he is alone in so 
doing, and that he takes suffering upon 
himself first. Gora's appreciation of 
Gandhi and Vinoha is based on the 
same considerations, no doubt. 


The main criticism which Bjjrn Merker 
levels at the Sarvodaya movement re- 
lates to what he sees as being a dif- 
ferent approach to non-violence or 
satyayraha at present followed by the 


MALAYSIA from page 5 


support from the  Chinese-educated 
Malaysian Chinese. And it is important 
to remember that below the obviously 
prosperous Chinese businessmen there 
is an urban Chinese proletariat, which, 
Iike the Malay peasantry, does not share 
the vaunted prosperity. Sukarno has no 
need to resort to all-out military means 
(even if he could, which has heen 
doubted by the Times military corres- 
pondent) fo ensure the downfall of 
Malaysia; its leaders are ut present 
marching it down a path feading to 
national suicide. 


Tt Is quite true that there is a risk for 
Malaysia in Britain’s pulling out. But, 
on the other hand, it is absolutely cer- 
tain that making “confrontation” a 
straight cold war issue with the US on 
one side and China on the other, can 
achieve nothing but the eventual distin- 
tegration of Malaysia after a long-drawn 
out and destructive war. Between a risk 
and a certainty no sane person should 
hesitate to choose. Malaysia must some 
day stand on its own feet and make its 
own accommodations with {ts neigh- 
bours, It is time that Britain relin- 
quished the ambition to mould things 
to its own designs in this part of south- 
east Asia, It is stil] not too late, but 
it is the eleventh hour. American mill- 
tary “udvisers” could appear any day 
now in Kuala Lumpur, If Malaysia be 
comes the next front line - the next 
Vietnam - in the slow retreat of the West 
from Asia, all that Britain has accom- 
plished there would be obliterated ut- 
terly, and we would be remembered 
with nothing but bitterness. 


Maleolm Caldwell ia a lecturer at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London. 


Non-violence tn India 


A former Sarvodaya worker comments 


on Bjorn Merker’s recent articles 


leaders ot the movement "a sup- 
posedly refined) concept” as against 
“the dynamics of non-violent action as 
developed by Gandhi.” I am aware that 
this has been diseussed, but to express 
the difference in these terms is miis- 
leading. Gandhi's non-violent action was 
dynamic, but it came about after very 
careful planning and = preparation and 
after he felt intuitively that the moment 
was right and the people were with him. 


This waiting for inner conviction about 
every single action was very important 
to him. Each action was related to a 
specific situation with a elear relation- 
ship to an ultimate objective - @ major 
part of whieh was reclaiming or up- 
holding of human dignity. He did not 
use people or situations for his pur- 
pose. He wanted to liberate his people 
as well as the perpetrators of the wrong. 


Different situation 


The Sarvodaya movement after inde- 
pendence has been faeed with very dif- 
ferent situations. The government was 
India's chosen government. The people 
with whom the action had to be joined 
were their own people. The basic con- 
cern was again to liberate the people 
- from the bondage of puverty, ignorance 
and apathy, as well as liberate those 
who perpetuate this condition by their 
ownership, authority or ignorance. Just 
as Gandhi had faith in the potential 
response of his people, rich and poor 
alike, so the leaders of the post-inde- 
pendence Sarvodaya movement based 
their action on this faith in a potential 
response. 


The emphasis on the use of more subtle 
means of satyagraha, with the minimum 
confrontation and avoidance of the 
emergence of fear and hostility, was 
not new to the Gandhian tradition; it 
was a greater emphasis under the new 
circumstances of the need to achieve 
change yet win co-operation and the 
uniting of hearts. Gandhi sought this 
with the British, It was now in indepen- 
dent India yery important to achieve 
change and the uniting of hearts to 
strengthen the Indian social and politi- 
cal fabric; if achieved in the way 
sought by Vinoba, this would release 
the non-violent power which would be 
equal to all demands upon it. The radi- 
cal changes that are sought by Vinoba 
and the Sarvodaya movement are per- 
haps the only bases upon which non- 
violence can be realised as a world- 
changing force, and it is not to be for- 
votten that this involves the acceptance 
of decentralisation and world citizenship 
Perhaps only on these bases can the 
non-violence of the strong grow. 


When violence involving the Muslims, 
Sikhs and Windus spread throtighout In- 
dia before and after independence, 
Gandhi felt alone and depressed because 
so few felt strongly enough about the 
evil of this animosity and few were will- 
ing to give their all to overcome it. 


The absence of sensitivity to wrong and 
the fact that so few saw non-violence 
as the powerful weapon that is was to 
deal with the wrong, troubled the 
Mahatma. The spontaneous emergence 
of the will to overcome the anitosity 
would have convinced him that the 
lesson that non-violence was the wea- 
pon of the strong had been learnt; 
as it was he saw that it was non-violence 
of the weak which had been accepted. 


Vinoba Bhave 


During the time that £ was with Vinoba 
the only occasion when I saw him 
deeply troubled in spirit was when he 
saw that his long trek through the 
country, his self-suifering for the voice- 
Jess millions, his lectures and dis- 
courses, were not bringing forth that 
spontaneous awakening amongst the 
people everywhere  - — particularly 
amongst those who could immediately 
express their stewardship of their 
learning, their wealth, their labour, 
their land. He knew that the source 


of the power for non-violent change 
resided in each one; the will to over- 
come wrong must arise from within 
each one, As a leader of a movement 
which set itself out to arouse this will 
to overcome, Vinoba recognised — his 
failure and sought dally in his own way 
to bring power to his words, to bring 
preater significance to his action. This 
was his satyaqruha. 

It is possible that those who look at 
India, the Sarvodaya movement and 
those who are engaged in the Bhoodan 
movement, do not at first understand 
the depth at which Gandhi and other 
leaders worked. They do not realise 
what has happened in India over thous- 
ands of years, which not only accounts 
for much of the present apparent weak- 
ness but also provides the basis upon 
which such achievements that have been 
made could have been made. Those who 
know India are not surprised at the 
conditions that exist or at the weak- 
nesses that become apparent, or at the 
violence that emerges here and there. 
They are more amazed that Gandhi 
could achieve what he did. The reason 
for the successes lies in the existence 
in the people as a whole of a potential 
response to a call to sacrifice and disci- 
pline, knowing, as they do, that such 
action is the highest of human achieve- 
ments. 


Western observers 


So the observer from the West should 
not be shocked at what he finds in In- 
dia, when it reveals that most of those 
in positions of authority do not follow 
the Gandhian way, and that most of the 
common people know very little of what 
it means. The Indian observer in the 
West might equally be asked not to he 
shocked to find that the Christian faith 
fails to motivate the leaders and the 
peoples of our countries, 


But why should India disown Gandhi? 
He was born there, his leadership achieved 
remarkable results in a lifetime, his ex- 
periments and the teachings and ex- 
hortations that he gave are the source 
of study for those who seek an alterna- 
tive to violence and war and will con- 
tinue to be so for decades to come. 
There was never more than a small 
minority who understood what he was 
getting at and tried to live accordingly. 
Most of those and the new generation 
who seek to follow his path are pain- 
fully but sincerely trying to apply the 
message and the method to new sitna- 
tions as they arise. 


It is not for us to criticise but to become 
fellow seekers; perhaps the most help- 
ful thing we ean do is to realise that 
Gandhi Hved for us in the West as well 
and try to apply the truths he discov- 
ered to our own situation. His judgment 
upon us might well be: do you feet 
strongly enough ahout a wrong that 
you are willing to give your all to over- 
come it? Do you really feel that non- 
violence ts the powerful means which I 
found it to be? 


Let us sympathise with those who knew 
Gandhi or were directly or indirectly 
inspired by him, but find it dificult to 
act according to his practice and pre- 
cepts even when they know that these 
are essentially right. I deeply regretted 
that those who took up the reins of 
authority failed to Jaunch out on a 
completely new path when indepen- 
denee came, | was pained by the self- 
interest and seli-seeking which was 
shown in the hehaviour of many who 
had gained their position through asso- 
elation with Gandhi. But I am sure the 
yespect for Gandhi was genuine and 
they had the right to continue to draw 
inspiration from his memory, even 
though they found themselves unable to 
follow his path. 


In many ways one can be thinkful that 
this respectful memory expressed itself 
in sQ many governmental  cecisions 
which helped forward the work of thase 
who wished to fulfil Gandhi's dream for 
India. If there ls a bond between the 


Sarvodaya workers and governmentt 
leaders because of a past association ; 
is reasonable to expect that Sarvodaye 
workers wish to continue this becallt. 
of the existence of this basis of appey 
to authority to bring about changes. 
am sure that Vinoba has been able t 
influence authority to help forward } 
movement and fulfil some of the dream 
of Gandhi, ] am sure that Jayapra bh 
Narayan has been able to influen¢ 
authority to take major steps tow4 
the building of the non-violent sockely 
These are but examples. 


Specific errors 


In relation to specific issues wher 
wrong exists and all steps have be 
taken to rectify that wrong by for 
treaty and persuasion, the moment 4 
direct confrontation comes, particulat 
where it can be directed to the resPor 
sible person or persons. Non-violent CO” 
frontation was only pursued 
Gandhi as a last resort. The willingne® 
to do this was a strong persuasive for 
just as it was an expression of absolut 
conviction in the rightness of the cae 
Gora has found it necessary to ar 
such cultivation; so has Jagannathan 7. 
Tamilnad in upholding peasants’ arr 
vation rights on land: so has Vinoha 
relation to obscene posters in Inde i" 
When § was in Raipur in 1963 the wh? 
executive of the Sarva Seva Sab 
supported by Vinoba, agreed pel. 
direct action measure against the ‘nh 
fovernment, the threat of which broub 
about a change of policy. vt 
y 


Let us agree that the Sarvodaya mech 
ment did not see clearly the path wht) 
it should take over the Chinese é 
sion on Indian soil. Lessons have re 
learnt from this experience and in fub™) 
there will be more clarity; but only 

minority will see clearly that reso if 
arms under all circumstances is wire 
When violence breaks out internally: an" 
Sarvodaya movement can rally its wy. 
bers in the Shanti Sena quite effective 
It is becoming more convinced that. as 
strengthening of the rural commun, 
both economically and democratica Vae 
a basic prerequisite to non-violent eet 
fence. It is more conscious of the rot 
for personal involvement as recancil 4 
in finding solutions to disputes suet ig 
in Nagaland, in relation to Kashmir, ait 
over the whole relations between ind 
and Pakistan. As elsewhere in the W) 
the machinery for making these 
structive contributions is far below 
extent of need. 


SRBBEs_E 
seein RCS 


Donald Groom ts Field Secretary of 
Friends Peace and International 
tions Committee. He lived In Indl 
20 years, of which he spent 44 Yeu, 
walking through the country with vine 
Bhave as a Sarvodaya worker, 
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The text of the final statement of the 


vrnmental : 
eae t to council meeting, issued on May 
AAO rvolay! fe Slated that in a comprehensive sur- 
ad it 6¢ ‘y of the international scene ministers 


this becal 
sis of appeal 
at. changes 
heen able 
» forward 
yf the dreall 
Jayaprakas 


Noled that so far as Burope was con- 
ml the situation was basieally une 
to erect. Phere had been no major 
¢) ISIS or confrontation and the trend 
fowards increased contacts between east 
and west had continued. 


=, 


to infienee 
teps towal 
olent society. 


Rival groups 
we IN Dominica 


S 
ssucs Wine 
is ave i" >. = 
A ag eft] president Johnson has made his first 
moment fF op yc appeal for a coalition government 
particularly) Re te rival factions in the Dominican 
a the resPo ip uiblic, the Guardian's correspondent 
n-violent con’ Thi Washington | reported fast) Monday. 
pursued bY .: was arainst a background of 
co willingne® | Unting fighting between the factions. 
suasive force Ae President pledged “ all available” 
“Olomic aid to such a yovernment. 


n ol absolut 
of the “no | “ Santo Domingo, however, the report 


ary to el fin Minued, the prospects for a real cease- 
pannathar 4 beet et alone a coalition yovernment, 
asants’ My} pamed dim, The junta of General Im- 
as Vinal ¢. id had been using tanks, artillery and 
‘sin Tavole ty pee Weapons din what was proclaimed 
163 the WH Cae jf” clean-up * operation against 
Seva Salié foronet Caamano’s revolutionary 
‘ved Upahirp in It appeared that United States 
inst the int tayPs had been allowing the junta to 
hich brouP™ | Me its weapons from its own zones 

bet the international safety zones 


rodaya move th UP between the revolutionaries and 


| o i FES 
S path whlly of Junta-held parts of the city. ‘The 
ane ine ig oehisation of American. States team 
is have peet} 2 the city had meanwhile again ap- 


NED 7 
Filed to both sides for a cease-fire. 


: re 
and in fut 
Nut team said that although the situa- 


j 
- but only tion 


resort | yt had deteriorated it would continue 
‘es iS wrollk: haw its mediation. Colonel Caamano, 
ternally: ™ | gign’Wer, maintained that the OAS mis- 
lly its men | Was partial to the junta, 
te effectiver, 


Doon United Nations team in Santo 
f from Be was getting a better reception 
commun’. | on, the revolutionaries and a warse 
ocraticall On veo the junta. A statement made 
n-violent © i | a. May 15 by President Johnson, which 


reed that we 


of the ne watin Stressed the need for OAS action, 
s recanel’.. fay) Mterpreted as a reproof to the UN 
utes such wt | Gugptt assertion of OAS primacy, the 
<ashimly, “3 Sta tian's correspondent stated. The 
tween mad he Ment was evidently intended to dis- 
in the woot Starettte impression that the United 
these “ei dung, Was supporting the military 
ir below Bin 

the Nort for ex-president Juan Kosch in 


by, OMinican Republic was expressed 


etary of Me Nene’, Socialist International in a state- 


jonal Rem | Ut. ‘sted on its behalf hy Transport 
i. India Ye » 8c last weekend. 
mt 4 yinob? igetessing its cancern about events 
with | Mat, the upvising of April 24, the 
, i! beet concluded that “no purpose 
—— thay ced by recrimination " and urged 
of gil! countries now leave the policing 
aders yf? matter to the OAS. H called on 
Mogatcerned to allow the democratic 
Mh §8es ta he honoured, 


ie 
« Statement opened: 


4 
| at velalists: everywhere are disturbed 
gy te chain of events since the rising 
thy ASPril 24 which sought to restore 
Wi: Jug Constitutionally-elected president, 
, lig ®t Bosch, in the Dominican Repub- 
| lugelnce his overthrow in September, 
in ty there has been an uneasy calm 
ieee country, a ealin which has heen 
p sibtedt at intervals by the ex- 
Yon On of unbroken hostittty of the 
Mie nican people towards the self 
Maly ed repime. 
That Socialist International believes 


OSE} 1 povernment headed by Juan 
toc) had the will and the capacity 


my) j i 
Vey PO with problems eft behind by 
=_—— Mh, titorship.” 


wes ry : May 17 tl 
war ty reported on May 17 that 
eo und § officials, including Mr McGeorge 
bgt fap the special Presidential Assis 
Cved | 


z National Security Affairs, had 
“|My, Sai 


Nn Santo Donunga an a secret 
hy mission for President Johe- 


No change at 
NATO council 


Nevertheless the fundamental causes of 
tension still persisted, and little if any 
progress had been inade towards re 
moving them. Germany was still divided, 
and recent interference with freedom 
of communication vilh Berlin had onee 
avain shown the dangers of the situa- 
tion. 

The couneil associated itself with the 
declaration issued by the governntents 
of France, the UK and the USA on 
May 12. At the same time the council 


confirmed the terms of its declaration 
on December 16, 1958, with regard to 
Berlin. 

The pist of the three-power declara- 


tion was that the governments of the 
fepublic of France, the UK and the 
USA, together with the government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, bave 
recently undertaken a further examina- 
tion of the German problem and of the 
prospects for a resumption of discus- 
sions with the government of the Soviet 
Union. The three governments consider 
that in the absence of a real solution to 
the German problem, based on the ex- 
ercise in the two parts of Germany 
of the right of self-determination, the 
situation in Europe as a whole will 
remain unsettled and in) consequence 
peace will not be assured on that con- 
tent. 
The deelaration contained the — state- 
ment: “The three governments are 
convineed that the government of the 
Federal Republic, whieh has solemnly 
renounced the use of force, is in agree- 
ment with them on these points.” 
The New York Times commented on 
May {3 that “the hopefully-worded 
communiqué” issued at the end of the 
NATO meeting made no reference to 
the division in the Alliance, 
The communiqué did not discuss the de- 
developing breach between [rance and 
the other members over French efforts 
to reduce American influence In Europe. 
The communiqué dealt in one general 
paragraph with the crises that are the 
subject of the most acute French-Ametri- 
ean differences - those in Vietnam and 
the Dominican Republic. The paragraph 
said: 
“The ministers reviewed comprehen- 
sively the international situation with 
particular attention to areas of ten- 
sion or contlict such as Malaysia, 
Vietnam and the Dominican Republic 
and some African states, where frave 
threats have arisen to international 
security and peace. They re-affinned 
the right of all peoples to live at peace 
under governments of their own free 
choice ” 
Statements from high NATO sources in- 
dicated that all the ministers except 
those of France had apreed that the 
United States should continue its pre- 
sent action in Vietnam and that an 
American pulkout would be disastrous 
for south-east Asia and the rest of the 
world. 
Because of French objections it was 
impossible to inchide in the commu 
nique a paragraph praposed by the 
United States specifically condemning 
Communist aggression,” 


Der Spiegel 


The West German Federal High Court 
decided last Friday to drop, for lack 
of evidence, the charges of treason 
against Rudolf Augstein, the chief edi- 
tor and publisher of the magazine Der 
Spiegel, and Conrad Ablers, his deputy, 
the Guardian reported Jast Saturday, 

The case arase twa and a half years 
ago when police raided the Inagazine’s 
oftices. and arrested members of the 
staff after the publication of an article 
about “ Pallex 62," a NATO exercise. 
The subsequent outcry agamst the 
threat to press freedom led to a crisis 
in the Ronn government in which Herr 
Strauss resigned as Defence Minister. 
The Court, in its decision on Augstein 
and Ahlers, said it could not be proved 
that they had any grounds for thinking 
that the Information they published can: 
tained state secrets. Baer 
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Bonn, Israel! 
and the Arabs 


West Germany and Israel established 
fall diplomatic relations on May 13. 
The ‘Times correspondent in oun re 
ported that the Irederal government de- 
clare in a statement that the estah- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with 
Israel is an “Cimportant step towards 


the normalisation of the situation in 
the Middle East.” It was not directed 
against anyone, it hurt re-ane, The 


German people were bound hy ties at 
friendship with the Arab states. Bonn’s 
military aid to Israel cut olf earty this 
year, will be replaced hy a lump sun. 
On the same date Beypt, Algeria, Syria, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Yemen 
and Kuwait broke off relations with 
Bonn. Iraq broke with Bonn the aay 
hefore. Most other Arab governments 
were expected to follow suit quickly. 


Known exceptions at thal time were 
Tunisia and Maracca. 
Herr von ase, chief gavernment 


spokesman, sah at a press conference 
that West Germany would continue her 
economic aid to the Arab warld, Cou 
tries which broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions with West Germany and closed 
their embassies in Bonn would be ab 
jowed to maintain their consulates elge- 
where in the Federal Republic. West 
Yermany planned to keep open her two 
consulates in the Middle Faust in Alex- 
andria and at Aleppo in Syria. 

The Daily Tteleyraph reported that the 
German newspaper Die Welt said on 
May 13 that Herr Rolf Pauls, a senior 
Foreign Ministry official, was likely to 
be the first ambassador to [srael. 
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US abolition bill 


On May 12 the New York State Senate 
approved a bill that would abolish the 
350-year-old death penalty in New York 
as punishmont for murder kidnapping 
or treason, the New York Times re 
ported last Friday. 

The vote on the measure was 47 to 9; 
it followed a two-hour debate, 

Under the bill, life imprisonment 
would be substituted for death in the 
electric chair for most eases of first 
degree or premeditated murder, 

The death penalty was. retained for 
persons convicted of killing a police 
officer acting in- the Ine of duty and 
those convicts under life sentence who 
commit murder in prison or during an 
escape. 

Political abservers were startled at the 
size of. the affirmative vote, the New 
York Times said. Supporters of the bil 
had expected a narrow margin-of vic 


tary. : 3 2 
Should final aupraval he given ta the 
measure, New York would join a gYow- 
ing trend throughout the United States 
to abolish the death penalty, ae 
The Assembly was. expected ta vote on 
the bill during the following week. — 


a 
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salisbury, Rhodesta: Sete af the 3 
people whe picketed the Mrtiish Con- 
sulate on May 7, during the clectians. 
VYhe demonsirators were protesting: at 
the elections because, in the eotony of 
247,000 whites and four million Afri- 
vans, only 11,000 Africans are permitted 
to vote and the African majority: are 
subject to white cule, 

The result of Che electlon was a sweep 
ing vielory fur Mr. fat Simith’s Hhe- 
dlesian Front: he in thus enabled fe 
pul through several constitutional 
changes Which do not require Britain's 
agreement or approval by referenda, 
Mr Smith announced immediately after 
the elections trat he had “ne bine: 
table for majority rule.” 

Indla broke aff diplomatic relations with 
Rhodesia iu protest against the goevern- 
men's policy and tactics. 

Harald) Wilson has warned that) the 
Pritish government will Tnipose sant 
(lous aiter a unilateral declaration of 
independence, 


British protests 
at treatment 
of Soviet Jews 


British Jews decided last Sunday. to 
iress the Hovernment to Make represen 
tations to the Soviet Union about the 
discrimination. against Jewish people in 
Russia, the Guardian reported last 
Monday. A resolution on these lines was 
passed at a special session of the Hoard 
of Deputies of British dews In Londan, 
The resolution, which was supported by 
nine AngloJewish organisations repre 
sented at the meeting, sald that dews 
throughout the world were shocked by 
antisemitic prejudice and antiJjewieh 
publications in the Soviet Union, and 
the high percentage of death sentences 
on Jews who appeared to have been 
singled aut as scapegoats among thost 
accused of economic crimes, 

The meeting urged. that the Jewish 
minority be. accorded the same rane 
and facilities as other Russian nationale — 
and be enabled to practice thelr rell- 
gious observances and to develop thelr 
culture. dt was hoped an humanitarian 
yyounds that the Soviet governinent 
would facilitate the reunion of families 
torn apart by Navi persecuvion, é 
The resolution called upon the Aritiah 
gavernment to make: repracentabank: 86 
ihat “the “ possibtitty — for develaping 
religious and cultural values, as well as 
the reunification of faniilies * might he 
restored to the 4,000 dows if 
Russia “in accordance with the pringh» 
ples laid dawn jn the universal decla . 
ration of human rights.” : B 
Mr Maurice Edelman, Labour MP for | 
‘oventry North, who supparted the. 
resolution, sald that the persecutions of 
the Jews in Nagi Germany had begun 
slowly; the exterminations came later, 
Today, although the worst excesses of 
the pogroms of the past had gone, 8 
xreat community was beng: ‘plowly: 
strangled and annihilated” 0. 
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Ballet 


ORPHEUS IN THE BORDERLAND 


“In the winter of 1965, if Orpheus 
walked the streets again, if he came 
face to face with the wild beasts, would 
they listen” Would the spirits of llell 
a second time give him back his love?” 
This is the question on which Western 
Theatre Ballet’s new television work, 
A Man Like Orpheus, is based. Western 
Theatre Ballet is a small company of 
fourteen dancers that specialises in a 
form of modern ballet where elements 
of myth, popular dance and social com- 
ment are all represented. Most of their 
work fies in that precarious borderland 
between drama, mime and dance, and 
has little of the romanticism and formal 
prettiness of classical ballet, or the ab- 
atract rhythmic mevements of modern 
jazz dance, 
Orpheus is perhaps their most com- 
mitted work yet. John Hopkin's scenario 
has translated the Orpheus myth into 
a modern Odyssey, with Orpheus - al- 
ternately missionary and reluctant pop 
star - passing through a world peopled 
by refugees and voracious debutantes. 
Peter Darrell, WTB's resident choreo- 
prapher, has given the role of Orpheus 
to Peter Cazalet, whose sensitive, finely 
sculptured face suggests the saintly 
quality that is necessary for the part, 
We see him first after the modern 
“wild beasts” Alabama _ policemen, 
Congo militiamen, Clacton mods - have 
been shown on film during the credits, 
We is wandering, bewildered, amongst 
rows of refugees, who lie huddled in 
rags and newspapers. He comforts 
them, and soon the whole group breaks 
into a joyful Slavonie folk-dance. (Like 
a great deal in WTRB's repertoire, A 
Man Like Orpheus incorporates in Its 
choreography steps from all manner of 
other dance forms - folk and traditional 
dances, Fred Astaire musicals and pop 
dances, Mods and Rockers, their famous 
piece in which gang rivalry is danced 
out to Beatles music, is periodically 
re-chorcoyzraphed to bring its steps into 
Ine with currently popular teenage 
flances.) 

Orpheus then passes into a city where 
he meets the Newcomers - brittle star- 
Jets, bored debutantes, models and play- 
boys. They idolise him, dancing round 
him in grotesque parodies of the twist 
and shake, and making selfish, lustful 
frasps aft him that contrast vividly with 
the pratitude and warmth of the refu- 
gees’ embraces. 

It is at a party with the Newcomers 
that a Ore is introduced to Hermes, 
the yods’ messenger in the original 
myth. Hermes is conceived as a photo- 
grapher, cool and sly, in contrast with 
the malicious pranker of the myth. 
Hermes leads Orpheus along a highway, 


which is lined with enormous posters 
and advertisements, until they meet 
Kurydice, a model, whose face is blown 
up farger than life on the posters all 
around them. Orpheus’ subsequent rela- 
tions with Eurydice are doomed; every- 
where they go they are pursued by 
Ilermes and his fellow photographers, 
who photograph them in their most 
intimate moments. Even when Orpheus 
is dying they are there obtruding, mak- 
ing public. 

The pas de deux between Orpheus and 
Kurydice (who is danced by Sue Hywel), 
is imaginatively conceived and beauti- 
fully danced, with the lovers swimming 
into each other with high, loping arm 
movements. 


The final scenes in Hades (Eurydice 
pets there, somewhat predictably, by 
an overdose of sleeping tablets she has 
been persuaded to take by Hermes), are 
the most moving and challenging in the 
ballet. This Hell is a seience-fiction 
world, where the people are dressed in 
polythene, and trapped immobile in 
monstrous blocks of glass. Orpheus 
moves amongst them as he did amongst 
the refugees, comforting and. offering 
his hands. Even the music at this point 
reminds one irrestistibly of the refugee 
scene, 

The ubiquitous and amoral Hermes 
leads Orpheus to Eurydice, and the 
three of them ascend from Hell up a 
ramp, as if they are fighting against 
some powerful wind. Their arms inter- 
twine in tense, complex patterns as 
Hermes struggles to prevent Orpheus 
Jooking back. Raymond ~ Leppard's 
music reaches its climax, with tall, 
swaying chords, strongly reminiscent 
of Vaughan Williams. 


Orpheus toses Eurydice in the tradi- 
tional] way, and is finally knifed to death 
by a gang of jealous, leather-jacketed 
givls. The picture dissolves again into 
riots. 


A Man Like Orpheus, like many of 
WTR's other ballets, lies in that difficult 
and unexplored vein of theatre between 
dance and drama. Because this region 
is relatively foreign, and its values not 
yet properly understood by either 
publHe or dancers, much of WTR's 
work seems indecisive and lacking in con- 
fidence. Orpheus too suffers in this way. 
Though humane it is vague. Many of the 


episodes - the refugees’ grateful folk- 
dance, the ascent from Hell - are ex- 
pressive and poignant, but somehow 


lacking in unity of purpose. 


There seems to be a certain lack of 
awareness at every level of the ballet, 
from scenario te dancing, of exactly 
which area of experience - and in which 


History 


The age of the isms 


The Age of the Democratic Revolution, 
A political history of Europe and 
Ameriea 1760-1860, Volume Two: “ The 
A by R. R. Palmer. (Oxford, 
GOs. 


Rh. R. Palmer's Age of the Democratic 
Revolution is one of the most important 
contributions to the study of European 
history that has been made hy an Ameri- 
can scholar in this generation. This 
volume, bearing the gub-title, “The 
Struggle,” is the secand of the work and 
carries the study forward from 1792 to 
the advent of Napoleon, (Volume One, 
“The Challenge,” envers the period 
1780-1702.) 

Professor Palmer has sought to treat the 
era of the French Revolution on a pan- 
Kuropean scale that docs justice to the 
social and ideological impact of French 
and American revolutionary ideals upon 
the International ancien regime. He has 
done the service of synthesising a vast, 
polygol, monographic literature never 
hefore brought together, What he has 
produced is not simply a work that will 
stand up to the criticism of specialiats 
and seholars, but an immensely readable 
book for the educated general reader. 


His study is the hest and broadest gate- 


way now available to the understanding 
of modern European history. Where it 
closes, the seeds of revolutionary liberal- 
ism have heen scattered abroad and the 
forces of reaction alerted; the age of the 
vreat “isms” has opened, whose turbu- 
lence has in our own day spread far 
beyond Europe in various forms of social 
democracy and anti-colonial rebeUion. 
“ All revolutions since 1800,” Professor 
Palmer concludes, “in Iurope, Latin 
America, Asia and Africa have learned 
from the 18th century Revolution of 
Western Civilisation: they have been in- 
spired by its success, echoed jts ideals, 
used its methods.” 


One finishes the study feeling that what 
is so very tragic about our own era, which 
has seen the governments of Western 
Europe become a new “holy alliance” 
dedicated to the suppression of social 
revolution everywhere, is that the angry 
people of the Third World, who have 
risen up to reject the worst injustices of 
the West, may finish by losing sight of 
that other, rebel West - the Jeffersons, 
the Candorcets, the Babeufs, the Patines, 
who fathered the tradition in which they 
proudly belong. 


THEODORE ROSZAK 
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' Easter anarchists 


May we correct a few errors of fact and 
‘swer one or two points in Donald 
Nooun’s restrained account of “ Anar- 
chists on the March” in your last issue. 
The 1963 mnareh: “They (CND) refused 
fo consider any detour (to Warren 
Now).” In fact it was azreed with the 
Chief marshal and organisers that those 
Wishing to gu to Warren Row should 
March in the third contingent of the 
March. This was announced at the 
Morning assembly and it was this third 
Contingent which turned off at Knowl 
Mil, with the anarchist banners at the 
cad, to go to Warren Kow. It is true 
ait the remainder of the march was 
Urged to carry on to the lunch stop at 
Litllewick Green, because it was felt un- 
Wise to Jet people get mvolved in illegal 
action unknowingly. 

The 1965 march: “On Sunday of the 
catch the anarchists set off first and 
‘ND marshals took a short cut.’ The 
“Version took place after the march had 
Passed the USAF hase and after the 
hunch break. 

t hout 180 anarchists were intending 
9 sit down outside Ruislip USAF buse, 
he they were seized and hustled past 
” some 250 police. The Times reported 
Vat the police had been forewarned by 
x marshals, and CND have not yet 

Med it.’ In facet, the CND marshals 
to knowledge of anarchist inten- 
in There was a large gap in the 
watch ahead of and behind the group 
th the red and black banners. They 
nee marching very slowly but made 
“9 attempt to sit down. 

i marshals gave no information to 
| Police, for two reasons: i 

g We had no information to give; ‘ 
‘We never have given, and never will 

Slve the police information of this 

Sort, even when we have it. We re- 

Bard discipline on the march as a 

Matter for marchers and our mar- 

Shals, and not for the police. For 

Mstance, though we were informed 

Defore the march of the intention of 

the Committee of 100 to call an as 

Sembly in Downing Street after the 

Tally, this information was not given 
“ O° the police. 

N Monday the bickering for the front 
chi reneated, and this time the anar- 
ones, were successful to Ube extent that 
ang. the official front party, with MPs 
at | Whatnot, preceded them.” In fact, 
he qt 2,000 marchers left Hyde Park 
the Me Prince of Wales Gate ahead of 

peetoup with the red and black ban- 
ong ahd reached Trafalgar Square with. 
for thy incidents. Again we had no in- 

uration of the intentions of the Bro 
he LOurs abounded that attempts would 
Var eatte to go to Downing Street by 
tha lUS Groups, but we knew no more 
other marchers, We believe that 
Dro majority of the marchers wished to 
ty “eed to Trafalgar Square for the 
Dige, Wd for this reason we took the 
ange out of the Prince of Wales Gate 


App, POL, as previously arranged, by 
top tiles Way. The police were not in- 
whed of this change of route. This is 


Mar his year, there were so many 
«- Chers ahead of the anarchist group. 


ay tit Victoria Street. There for no 
undeent reason a Jarge squad of police 
Oye the command of an inspector 
rg din the anarehists with vans at the 
fag, tnd back and foot constables down 
the side, while CND marshals beckoned 

unareh forward. Sa even the Com- 
the st Party preceded the anarchists inta 
req quare.” When the ey with the 
they ahd black banners left Hyde Park 
the’, Marched very slowly. The rest of 
ing re was held up for this reason, 
Maroy Pe Was an enormous gap in the 
front between the anarchists and the 
for part. At this stage the marshals in- 
there) the police that if and when 
brig, W&S room they would attempt to 
o & the remainder of the march past 
Narchist group. At the east end of 
Mla Street the police, as Donald 
Nard 
tin Chis 
ing, 


~ ¥ 
. 


"any i bit 
tha. Bent 


Naga i13) 


the banners of this contingent, and in 
great confusion mingled with it as it 
moved up Whitehall to the Squiare. 

Finally, may we make two points? 
Firstly, the violence that occured, 
briefly in 1962, and more seriously in 
1963, did the movement a great deal of 
harm. We believed it was important 
that there should be no violence in 1965, 
and there is considerable evidence that 


the majority of marchers agreed on 
this, 

Secondly, the Easter marches are a 
protest against nuclear weapons, A 


ureat many organisations come out on the 
march, but this does not make it a 
march for socialism, Methodism, Com- 
munism, Quakerism, anarchism — or 
Christianity. We cannot see why any 
group dedicated to aims outside the is- 
sue of nuclear disarmanient, has the 
right to impose decisions on the march 
to further these aims. 

Norman Frith (Chief Marshal, 1963-4), 
Cecit Ballantine (Chief Marshal, 1965), 
Peggy Duff (Chief Organiser, 1963-5), 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 

14 Grays Inn Road, London W.C.1. 


Donald Rooum writes: Lam most grate- 
ful for the factual corrections and de- 
lighted that the Times report (April 19. 
p6) is now denied. As for the two final 
points: firstly, I presume “violence " 
means any unauthorised activity and 
“harm” means press coverage. Second- 
ly, we must bear in mind that CND 
(in spite of its name) is an organisation 
with an aim apart from that of nuclear 
disarmament: the aim of taking over 
the ND movement and leading it into 
polities. 


Criticisms of CND 


1 have heen asked by the Projects Cont 
mittee of CND, which was responsible 
for the organisation of this year’s IKas- 
ter march, to write to you concerning 
one or two criticisms which have ap- 
peared in letters to Peace News. 

Order of the march: London Regton 
was put at the head of the march on 
Faster Saturday because many provincial 
groups were unable to join the mareh 
until the lunch break at Loudwater. The 
order was kept the same on the second 
day merely in order to avoid too much 
changing around. Also on Easter Mon- 
day, as always, the march was headed 
by the groups which came from furthest 
away, as they had to leave London 
earlier than others, 

No-one was forced to march with their 
group oar region, or indeed ever has 
been. Most people prefer to do so and 
it is for this reason that yroups and 
regions make their own banners. But in 
fact anyone on the march can walk 
where they please. 

Again on Faster Saturday and Sundsy 
at teatime the march was divided into 
two sections: those who were returning 
to London by public transport, and 
those returning by coach. This was 
purely for the convenience of marchers 
and allowed the Transport Officer to 
direct groups to their coaches with a 
minimum of wasted time and difficulty. 
Peggy Duff, Secretary, 

Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 

14 Grays Inn Road, London W.C.1, 


Stee! versus Vietnam 


You stated on the front page list 
week, commenting on the current steel 
controversy: “That the consternation 
should be greater over stee)] rather than 
over Labour's support for America in 
Vietnam or its reversal of policy on 
nuclear weapons indicates what most 
Labour Party members see as the real 
priorities.” This is unfair, and what 
is worse it is untrue. 

It eannot have escaped the notice af 
the writer that Michael Stewart has 
stated in the House of Commons, some- 
what reluctantly no doubt, that the 
Labour Party had received over 170 re- 
solutions on the subject of Vietnam 
alone from trade union branches, and 
in all probability many more than this 
number from the constituencies, If the 
writer Ineans that the steel debate is 
more Important than foreign affairs to 
a tiny percentage uf Labour Party mem- 
bers in the government, | wenld not 
quarrel with him. Rut Peace News should 
not sliow the national press to erect the 
framework from which it draws iis eon: 


clusions uahout current thinking in the 
Labour Party, From my awn experience 
and observations in the Labour Party 
] would say that the foreign pohcy 
antics of the present government are 
earning i nothing less than the disgust 
and contempt of the majority of its 
members outside Westminster. For us 
to he lamped together with the vovern- 
ment in the way the Peace News article 
did is highty offensive. 

John Keohane, 

24a Carlingford Rosd, London N.W.3. 


Popular culture 


The only point of Mr Hunt's open letter 
(May 7) to which |] wish to reply is 
his accusation that To am paternal and 
authoritarian, apparently because | 
have strong convictions and because 1 
feel that the culture of youth after 
school is not pood enough for them, 
In aH my work { have insisted on the 
need for teachers to look at their fune- 
tion as beings one of “receiving” what 
children have to give, and of fosterme 
the child's natural creative exploration 
of experience. While it is true I suggest 
that in this we must draw on middle- 
class culture af the past, TI am lost to 
know what alternative there is; we can 
hardly benefit by casting out (say) EB. 
M. Forster and Matthew Arnold utter: 
ly from our acqtaintance, It is man- 
strous of Mr Hunt to urge me to respect 
“the growing aturily of young 
people” - the whole conception of edu- 
cation in such terms has been one to 
which | have contributed all my effort! 


Where youth are concerned, after 
school, | wish to impose nothing on 
them. But To am = prepared to say, as 


Hall and Whannel are not, that their 
patterns of spending are a mark of iz. 
norance and deprivation. A’ generation 
earning £1,480m annually that spends 
£105m on sweets and snacks, £210m on 
clothing and footwear, and = only a 
negligible sum oan durables, furniture, 
household purchases, insurance or sav- 
ines is a generation misled. It is nat 
sufliciently concerned to enjoy itself in 
terms of long-term satisfactions, and it 
is not preparing itself for the more 
complex exigencies of adult living. Often 
if seems not even to be enjoying itself 
very much. Nor does it shaw that it 
possesses an adequate concept of what 
living could be, or of what potentialities 
human beings have, This is only to 
be expected when young people at fare 
live in a cultural desert, without the 
harest pravision for leisure and creative 
activities, und when adults have no con- 
cepts of what a finer civilisation might 
be, by which to see “pap” culture as 
trivial and dehumanising. 


I don't wish to set up any atthority. Bui 
this shan't prevent me saying, forcibly, 
that I think that it is a national dis- 
grace that young people, after school, 
are abandoned to the wolves of com- 
mercial culture, with all its huilt-in 
inculeation of a spineless apathy and 
debasement. Though U believe, as mueh 
as Mr Hunt, in the ability of young 
people to resist such rubbish as James 
Bond, I think we are all affected by the 
false fantasies of such exploitatiang of 
unconscious weaknesses, especially when 
they ate given prestige by the sraart 
papers. I think that a culture whose 
sole inative is to exploit the masses for 
cash return has an effect whieh debili- 
tates democracy. Hut the answer is not 
in setting up a paternal authority: It 
is In providing centres such as John 
English is building at Cannon Park for 
every centre of 50,000 people (roughly 
speaking), together with a revision af 
the cantent of education at all levels, 
to make it more creative and imagina- 
live. | want young people to take things 
info their own hands, 


There is something In adolescent setl- 
vities nowadays that catches their own 
tree fo challenge - and this is admir- 
ahle, though dike skiifle) it is often re- 
duced to a commercial level. But there 
are also inany ways in which the young 
are made suckers, by those who stek 
to exploit them. The Jout-cult, the 
fashion of making @ nuisance af yaur 
self by taking the silencer aif your 
bike, the busting up of seaside places, 
the drog-taking, the layabout sex, the 
affecting of Greenwich Village “ what's 
the use anyway?" madea - these seem 
to me manifestations of a loss of human 
qualiies. They're an Amerizan decn- 
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dence, that is but a fa 


napalm bombing. 


There'll came a time when capitalism 
really shows its ruthlessness, that the 
younger generations will need their wits 
about them, Is it Victorian ta suggest 
that a veneration given over to distrac 
tions ism’t going to be tough enough 
fo face the complexities of adult 
Jiving - whether in marriage, or work, 
or the search for peace, and for some 
sense of meuning in fe later? Pin 
thinking of a fat Americun bomber 
pilot an a café the other day wha, in 
between explaining bombing technique, 
said of marrage “is the Kids that 
spoil it.” One can find the same kind 
of line trotted out in Rave: ta be 
twenty-fve is “the end,” and tia be 
an adult is square. Youth, and 105m 
worth of bisctits, is all 


Ho oby calling me “ paternal” Mr Haat 
means Pm unwilling to be a perpetual 
adolescent, like so many of the bright 
apologists of “pop,” TU accept that. 
The young are right about one thing - 
we've let them dawn by not blinding 
enough for anything adult. Ino many 
places they Titerajly have nowhere ta 
Ko in thelr leisure time. Mr Hust may 
come and observe iny © fear” of young 
people here any time, where Pve been 
helping dig a hundred-yard waterpipe 
trench for a village hall, so the youth 
here can have a caffee bar. 

David Holbreck, 

Yucklake, Ashwell, 

Patdock, Herts. 


complement 


lrish itinerants 


Beeause of the false impression whith 
may have been piven by certain reports 
which have appeared lately in the newe- 
papers, | wish to inform you that 
Grattan Puxon has no authority ta apeask 
on behalf of our people, Though’ Mr 
Puxun did for a time recently have 
the support of a small number of people 
camped at Cherry Orchard, the people 
camped on this site have now, with one 
exception, rejected his Jeaderaltip. 

We appreciate very much help from 
non-jtinerant people and we hape that 
this help, which has been so vatiable 
to ve in the ieee will continue. But 
this is onr problem and we must show 
that we ourselves, Jed by our own people, 
are prepared to work for its solofion, 
For the Cherry Orchard commvinity, 

J. Donohoe, P, Doran, F. Rattigan, 
Cherry Orchard Camp, 

Bailyfermet, Dutdin £0. 


Relief in Vietnam 

Your last issue of Heare News correctly 
reports on the three points of our call fpr 
attion on Vietnam, but you neglected 
ta add what we helleve to be its most 
important part, namely: 


“We also call upon Individuals and 
non-governmental srfanisationgs  t) 
support and make possible the aend- 
ing of practical aid such as medical 
auipplies, materials, and workers for 
relief and reconstruction through 
suitable organisations to all parta of 
Vietnam, whether controlled by 
Hanai, Salgan, ar the National Brant 
for Liberation.” 


At their recent annual genera) mieeting, 
the Verband der Kriegsdienstverweiger: 
er, a member organisation of the War 
Renisters’ Enfernational and the Inter: 
natlonal Confederation for Disarmanient 
and Peace, adopted a similar resolution 
on Vietuam. The Vii hay set up 4 
apeciai fund, in co-operation with the 
TCOP, for the collection of madical sup 
lies and money for the peoples af 
etna, 

We very inuch lope that other organi 
cations will take un this challenve. 

Gerry Huanias, General Secretary, 

The International Confederation for 

THisarmament and Peace, 

4 Hendon Avenoe, Londen Nv. 


é! f@NnOUNce war ane i will naver 
RURPOIt or sanctien anether 
Thia pledge signed hy each. 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Plxige Union send your pledge to — 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Encelaigh Siraet WCi 
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Washington ‘teach-in’—without Bundy 


The confrontation between the US ad- 
ministration and academic opponents of 
jts policy on Vietnam which took place 
last Saturday in Washington was dimin- 
ished to some extent through the ab- 
sence of one of the main protagonists, 
Mr McGeorge Bundy, President John- 
pon’s special assistant on national 
security. cancelled his) appearance at 
the national “ teach-in’”’ which was ar- 
ranged hy the recently-formed Inter- 
University Committee for a Public 
Hearing on Vietnam. 

The Guardian's Washington correspon- 
dent repocted last Monday that the pro- 
ceedings iy a Washington hotel were 
linked by radio and television to over 
a hundred universities, but that Mr 
Bundy, whose defence of the administra- 
tion was to be a main feature of the 
debate, sent word less than two hours 
before he was due to speak that ° other 
duties ’* prevented his attendance. “ No 
amount of enqiiring,” it was reported, 
“could discover any particularly press- 


Anglo-Chinese 
society launched 


A correspoudent reports: Last Saturday 
about six hundred people attended the 
inaugural meeting at Chureh House, 
Westminster, of the Society for Anglo- 
Chinese Understanding. 

Chairman of the meeting, Dr Joseph 
Needham (president of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge) explained 
{hat the purpose of the new society 
was not political, but to promote know- 
ledye” and-understanding of China..The 
society has a wide range of sponsors, in- 
chiding eight. MP’s (4 Labour, 3 Liberal 
and one Conservative), many well-known 
artists and writers, professors, trade 
Unionists. and prominent churchmen of 
Various persuasions, 

The'speakers jncluded WilHam Warbey 
MI’ - who stated that both the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Minister have 
heen misinformed about China - Dr 
Joan Robinson, professor-elect af econ- 
omics at Cambridge, and Dr Han Suyin, 
author of A Many Splendoured Thing, 
who described how keen are American 
students ta learn more about China. 
The meeting included considerable de- 
bate as well as speeches. 

The acting secretary of the new society, 
Derek Bryan, announced plans to set 
up local branches and hold film shows. 
ae tacts Lah SAL TD eb eee 


Italian plan for 
city of science 


A scheme for an entirely new type of 
aid to developing countries is planned 
by the Italian city of Magenta, reports 
the newsletter of the American organi- 
Ration, the Society for Social Responsi- 
bility in Science. The idea hehind this 
venture is that of Professor Gilbert 
Cohen-Seat, director of the Institute of 
¥ilmology at the Sorbonne. Magenta 
has made available a mile-square site 
for the preposed Cité Scientifique Inter- 
nationale. 
The primary function of the centre 
would be to accelerate the industrial 
and educational growth of the emerging 
nations by a massive provision of audio- 
visual material for occupational training. 
Some, thirty countries are expected to 
artielpate In this scheme, which it is 
oped will became a reallly when the 
government of Italy grants the new city 
extra-lerritorial status. 


Sicily: sacked dam 
workers strike 


A hundred and cighty workers on the 
lato dam in Sicily have yone on a stay- 
In strike against their dismissal. A 
stutement signed by Danilo Dolei and 
workers’ representatives, issued on May 
10 describes the sackings as “ absurd;" 
they come at a favourable time of year 
for construction work, when a new site 
wis expected ta be opened, employing 
an extra 200 men. The influence of the 
Mafia is suspected in the sackings, and 
the statemert ends by saying: “We 
will not move from the site until we 
abtain clesr, firrs and authoritative 
guarantees of the regular continuation 
af work." 


ing reason why Mr Bundy should not 
have been able to take the 10-minule 
drive from the White House and make 
hig half-hour speech. The New York 
Times said last Monday that it became 
apparent on Sunday that Mr Bundy’s 
trip lo Santo Dominge was the reason. 
Mr Bundy sent a brief message to the 
mecting to the effect that the admin- 
istration’s objective in Vietnain was 
peace. No-one questioned the objective, 
but many questioned the methods and 
argued that, far from getting close to 
peace, the United States was getting 
closer ta world war. 
Professor Robert Scalapino of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, a 
member of the panel that supported 
Mr Bundy, took his place as the main 
debater in defence of administration 
policy. Both opponents and supporters 
of US government policy made reasoned 
arguments according to the Guardian 
commentator. 
Mr Arthur Schlesinger, 
administration with 
that there were 
courses of action: 
1. Withdrawal, which must be rejected 
since it would lead to Chinese domi- 
nation of south-east Asia and would 
betray the democratic forces there 
and the Saigon government which 
had trusted the US. 


defending the 
reservations, said 
now three alternative 


2. Escalation and an enlargement of 
the war to include an = attack on 
China. ‘This, he said, must be re- 
jected. 

3. Negotiation the course which, he 
insisted, the US government was 
pursiins 

North Vieltam would negotiate only 

when it was convinced that the US 


would not withdraw, he said. 

Professor Scajapino largely agreed with 
Mr Sehlesinger and added the point, so 
often made by the administration, that 
the Viet Cong is not a true national 
liberation mouvement but a proup of 
terrorists. Vietnam could not be handed 
over to them. He saw no prospects of 
free elections in Vietnam and assumed 
the necessity for maintaining the per- 
manent division of the country. 

The opponents of US government policy 
were led by Professor Hans Morgen- 
thau, of Chicago University, who ar- 
gued that the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment is a US creation; that the fighting 
in the South is mainly a civil war; 
that China cannot be contained without 
a nuclear war; and that the US should 


withdraw before there are even more 
Americans in the South and more 
casualties. 


Professor George Kahin, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, argued that the lony string of 
US errors in Vietnam made it question- 


New group for understanding 
with East Germany 


Pat Arrowsmith reparts: One hundred 
and fifty or more people attended the 
inaugural conference last weekend of 


BRIDGE (British Democratic German 
Iixchange). The central purpose of 


BRIDGE is to increase British people’s 
knowledge and understanding of the 
GDR (East Germany), and this meeting 
set out to fulfil that purpose. 

On Saturday afternoon John Pect (Bri- 
tish ex-Reulers correspondent, now 
editer of Democratic German Report) 
related the history of Germany from 
1945 to the present day. In the evening 
there was a film show. One of the films 
showed tough workers toiling in the 
snow amid vast machines in true 
“socialist realist” style. Another film, 
of the first form at a primary school, 
was interesting in the emphasis iit laid 
on individual achievement and compe- 
tition - two very un-Marxist concepts. 
On Sunday Diana Loesep (English lec- 
turer at Humboldt University) gave a 
very interesting, Jucid account of the 
economic history of the GDR and des- 
cribed the social services of the coun- 
try. This was followed by a speech by 
Gordon Schaffer (ehairman of the Bri- 
tish Peace Committee of the Political 
Committee of the London Co-operative 
Society) on the problems of Germany 
in relation to world peace. Asked 
whether he thought the Mast Germans 
would do well to organise a unilateralist 
movement to oppose Soviet bases on 
their soil, he replicd that this was not 


necessary as Russia had never threat- 
ened to use her nuclear arms, 
The conference concluded with general 
discussion, chaired by Harry Francis of 
the Musicians’ Union, and assisted by 
a panel including an architect from 
County Hall, and a British businessman 
who trades with the GDR. Renée Short 
MP took the chair on Saturday, and the 
audienve included trade unionists, 
Labour and Communist Party members 
and Co-op supporters, 
Though most remarks were in praise 
of the GDR, there was now and again 
some criticism - e.g. over the govern- 
ment’s silly stinginess with regard to 
visas to visit Britan. Speakers recognised 
that the country is stil] not yet perfect. 
Gordon Schaffer admitted: 
“Some very terrible things have hap- 
pened in East European countries... 
We mustn't paint everything black 
in the West and white in the East.” 
It was a pity no clear exposition was 
given of the East German constitution 
and electoral system; also more detail 
about the extent to which there is now 
decentralisation and workers’ control in 
industry would have been welcome. 
But overall it was an interesting confer- 
ence - particularly Mrs Loesep’s talk - 
and many of the audjence must have 
jeft much better informed ahout the 
GDR than they were before. Everyone 
present agreed that efforts must be 
made to get the British government to 
recognise the GDR, 


‘Queen and country’ debate 


Yesterday's debate in the Oxford Union 
an the motion, “ That this House wouk! 
not fight for Queen and Country," was 
preceded by a great deal of controversy. 
Several trustees of the Oxford Union 
Society resigned in protest, inchuding 
Sir Roy Harrod, the economist, and Dr 
Arthur Goodhart, senior trustee of the 
Society. In_a cahle sent from New York, 
Dr Goodhart said: "Please accept my 
resignation as senjor trustee. Do not 
think Oxford Union should make same 
mistake twice." In 153 a comparable 
“King and Country” motion was passed, 
A third trustee, Sir David Lindsay 
Keir, Master of Balliol, also protested. 
Hut the next muster, Mr Christopher 
Hill, the historian, sent congratulations 
to Mr Tariq Ali on the choice of the 
debate. He wrote: 
“TY learnt more from the 1933 dehate 
and the controversy around it than 
from any other singie incident in my 
undergraduate career. Especially im- 
pressive to me then was the Union's 
resalute refusal to he told hy its 
elders what it ought to think and 
discuss,” 
Miss Barbara Cartland, the novelist, re- 


fused to take part in another Oxford 
Union debate because of her opposition 
to the “Queen and Country” debate. 
The Guardian reported last Monday that 
Miss Cartland told the president. of the 
Oxford Union that the debate is an in- 
sult not only to the Queen hut to every 
bereaved mother, wife or sister of 
aglihipg men killed in the last war, She 
sind 
“The resolution passed by the Oxford 
Union some 30 years ago confirmed 
the Germans’ belief that we were soft 
and would surrender easily .. . The 
Oxford Union is just as out of touch 
with reality today as it was in the 
past.” 
The president of the Union, Mr Tariq 
Ali, received threats to his life, one 
from an Army captain giving his full 
London postal address. Sir Richard 
Acland, the principal speaker supporting 
the motion, received threatening tele- 
phone calls promising grievous hodily 
lirm if he carried on with the debate. 
All 800 tickets for the debate were sold 
well in advance. It is hoped to have a 
report on the debate by a Peace News 
reporter next week 


able whether the US was fit to acal 
the present crisis. The US had @ "| 
derstood the nature of Asian matioly, 
ism and had worked against it, He%e, 
crucial decisions on Vietnam were &%! 
stantly being taken before the pul’ 
was told, and thoughtful criticism a 
dusamissed as meddling, He argued \ 
the administration was wrongly ba | 
sisting an the division of Vietnam W 
the Geneva Agreement had intendes 
to be only temporary. The US | 
flouted the Geneva Agreement to M 
free elections in Vietnam; US ald i 
Saigon had never been a substitute) 
the popular support Ho Chi Minh 
in the South as well as the North; Ye 
the US continued to support puppew | 
Saigon. «endif | 
The New York Times sald last Sum {| 
that the sponsors of the “teachi?)) 
challenged the administration ta a re 
confrontation and decided to keep wer 
organisation in business for many fute 


debates. “A 


Joan Baez fof 
Vietnam rally 


The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmame) 
and the Comittee of 100 are co-oP& 


protest against the war 
the action will be on Saturday, May i 
the march will begin from Speake 


Vv 


M: 


Corner, Marble Arch at 2 pm, and wi Anis 
it reaches Trafalgar Square, at at yj 
3.30 p.m., there willbe a rally-at wee Amei 
Joan Baez, the celebrated Ammer 
folk-singer, will perform, The mary Ps 

will call for an end to the war in Vii pen 
nam and for immediate action by #4, th 
British government. to bring. abot) YY 


cease-fire and negotiations. The recent 
formed © British Council for ~Peact 


Vietnam is supporting the action. 2 


‘Military stopped 
Italian CO bill’ 


The Italian Defence Minister, sign 
Andreotti, says that a group of mile 
men recently prevented him from of 
ing Parliament a hill which would mv", 
conscientious objection no longer 
criminal offence, according to a reP 
in the Guardian last Monday. + 
The Superior Couneil of the Ita, 
Armed Forces rejected the Minislll 
proposed changes in the laws, the |) 
port says, ‘“‘evidentiy out of fear if 
the Communist Party could open a 
floodgates, presumably by telling Italy, 
youths what the words conscientious 4; 
jection mean, and rob them ther 
of their manpower.” 4l 
Signor Andreotti said that the contin™ 
imprisoning of sincere objectors “jy 
tinues to cause him concern and Ly 
pleasure. (Under Italian Jaw, a man 
be tried and imprisoned repeatedly 
peacetime until his 82nd year if he f 
sists in refusing to bear arms.) of 
At a recent meeting of the CONLTCS 10 
former Italian prisoners of war, Uf 
proup’s vice-president, Signor Salval 
Vaeante, told the congress that all & “f 

take a firm stu 


ex-POWs = should 
Proposed changes in ' 


DOr 
MAI 


with 


against the p 
laws of conscription. 


Manchester rally 


1 
About 500 people attended the anf 
rally in the Free Trade Hall, Manel 
ter last Friday, organised by the NOU 
West Region ‘of CND. The apeaith 
were Ollve Gibbs, chairman of © al 
Frank Allaun, MP, Anne Kerr, MP, Alp 
Professor Peter Worsley. The ©! 
theme of the speeches was the need 
the Labour. government ta change 
foreign and defence polictes, cu 
arms bill and put an end to it8 "agl) 
imposed rola “ east of Suez.” Ther! Pg) 9° 
also criticism of the basic principle?” 
American foreign policy, 
Leo MeGree, a Merseyside trade Wg 
loader, raised £143 at the callection at py 
the North West Folk Four provided = 
tertainment with peace songs. 2% 
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March to demand 


An immediate break with 
American war policy 


' Open and independent action 
by the British Government :- 
for a cease fire 


for negotiations, including 
the U.S.A. and the National 
Liberation Front (Viet Cong) 


4 DON’T SUPPORT THE WAR 
MARCH TO STOP THE WAR 


. (American folk-singer 
with JOAN BAEZ and Freedorn Marcher). 


SATURDAY MAY 29 

Marble Arch (Speakers Corner) 2 p.m. 
Oxford St. - Bond St. - Piccadilly - 
Piccadilly Circus - Haymarket, 


Re TRAFALGAR SQ. RALLY. 3.30 p.m. 
of 
oof Goer ee, ae 
aft Organised by - €.N.D0 14 Graya dna Road, WOT 
th? Camauites uf 00, 14 Gaadwia St. N.4. 
Columbia Printare (7.U.) 12 temba Candutt Passage W.C1 


